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WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 








and your 
masonry walls 
take on new life 





— 





Here is another “before and after” 










—~ demonstration of the effectiveness 
F ioe iN of “The THORO System.” The in- 


dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


aed THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 

joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 
“4 : sonry, either above or below ground 

QUICKSEAL is an ideal water- level, and can be used for interior 
proofing, and is prepared as a finish applications against water pressure. 
coat over masonry surfaces where a 
base application of THOROSEAL 


has been applied. 
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4 
Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM ‘ 
users who are getting quick and satis- 4 
factory results from WATERPLUG, ‘ 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the ) 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of masonry maintenance and 
water-proofing of masonry surfaces. 


DON’T DELAY! Write now 
for circulars and 
descriptive materials 






Write for Circular No. 17. 
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Box X New Eagle Penns 
PROTECT § T H E EARTH‘ S MASONRY 
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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


A Boston scene that dele- 
gates to NAHO’s l6th An- 
nual Meeting (November 13 
to 16) will want io visit: Paul 
Revere’s house, from which 
he set out on his famous ride. THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE COUNTING HEAVILY... 
Many other points of historic 
interest in Boston will be cov- 





on those of you employed as housing administrators—and those who 


ered in a sight-seeing tour of legitimately speak in the public interest—to make the housing pro ; 
the city that the local arrange- gram work, 

ments committee plans to con- 

duct. It may be trite to say that laws are not self-operative; that they do 


not plan; condemn land; design; let contracts; operate and maintain 
projects. Laws authorize; enable; prescribe conditions; set forth limita 
tions; describe penalties; and declare policy. 


THIS MONTH... 


President Truman signs You will understand me, I know, if I offer a warning, not a lec 
Housing Act of 1949 ture. The housing program will be on trial from the hour the Congress 
page 251 completes action. On every level of administration, effort may be made 

to discredit your work. We have attempted to make the Housing Act 

Federal agencies begin ad- one piece of legislation that by its very nature demands the maximum 
ministrative planning under degree of local autonomy. There must be a locally administered pro 
new Act page 252 gram which will be characterized by soundness, integrity, and speed. 


There must be a federal administration that is marked by vision and 


House, Senate committees statesmanlike leadership. If our efforts to meet the housing problem 
hold hearings on middle-in- should fail, and they can not be permitted to fail, you and I may not 
come housing bills be afforded another chance. . 

: page 253 


Senator John |]. Sparkman 
Fourteen cities make first 
moves in obtaining aid under 





new Act page 255 q 
Mr. and Mrs. Meneon relate Excerpts from address before National Housing Conference, May 1949 
Swedish housing, planning 

‘ progress page 261 


Construction cost savings 
achieved through use of pre- 
cast concrete page 271 


Conference discussions of 
seven current maintenance 
problems summarized by Fred 
R. Kretschmar page 274 
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HOCTOR ORDERED 


Here are our Cast Aluminum Sinks in their new “garb.” 
No more water-logged “‘cradles”—the old-type frames on 
which these sinks were placed. No more “liners” for your 
cracked cement sinks. 

It has cost plenty to replace vitreous china sinks (even 
though they are now available, they will still break) and, 
as they have to be replaced, there is often the need of build- 
ing a new frame or “cradle.” 


HERE’S THE ANSWER TO YOUR SINK PROBLEM! 








CAST ALUMINUM SINKS 
Made in two sizes—20"x18"x11" (deep) and 20"x18"x6" (shallow). 
Satin Polished Finish and White Baked-on Enamel Finish. 





CAST ALUMINUM SINK FRAME 
Size—42"x24”" over-all. Countersunk to permit installing and 
cementing of the sinks. 
Ours is a complete plumbing replacement supply business . . . from 
a faucet washer to water heaters and air conditioning. Send for 
our FREE CaTALoc. 


E. R. BERNER PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 
“Specialists for Plumbing Replacement 


Parts for Government Housing Agencies” 
3816 San Fernando Road Glendale, California 











EXPERIENCE 


No believers in the 
theory that age is synony- 
mous with competence, 
we nonetheless are proud 
of the fact that we are 
the oldest organization of 
our kind in existence; 
that our work on techni- 
cal housing matters dates 
from the very first USHA 
housing projects. 


This long and broad ex- 
perience in the field of 
housing, we feel, adds 
materially to the value of 
our work. 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, Jr., President 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone—CEntral 6-3525 
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View of Pioneer Homes, one of the first three housing 


projects started under the Federal Housing Au- 
thority program. It is operated by the Syracuse 
Housing Authority, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Only 25¢ yearly maintenance 
on General Electric Refrigerators 
nine years old! 


Expenses for servicing have not increased with age of equipment 


After witnessing the performance record of General of replacements or repairs chargeable to tenants because 
Electric Refrigerators installed in 678 dwellings of the of avoidable damage. 


>; a a a 
Pioneer Homes project in Syra “A significant fact is that our expense for servicing the 


cuse, N. Y.; Sergei N. Grimm refrigerators has not been increasing with the age of the 


has a new concept of refrigerator equipment. Our assumption that all refrigerators would 


dependability. Mr. Grimm, ex- have to be replaced by the end of 15 years proved to be 


ecutive director of the Syracuse unjustified. 
Housing Authority, writes: 


“At the beginning, we ar- No wonder wane Electric is the 
. 4a 2 
ranged for maintenance on a most wanted” refrigerator ! 





contract basis. which was aban- Low maintenance cost and highest public acceptance 


doned in favor of paying for servicing as required. make General Electric the ideal refrigerator for any 
“In the six years since that time, the average cost of housing project. General Electric Company, Bridgeport 
servicing averaged about 25¢ per dwelling unit, exclusive 2, Connecticut. 


More than 2 million G-E Refrigerators in service 10 years or longer 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BE SURE 


to get these 5 advantages 
in your Housing survey 


1. SPEED The Duluth Survey was completed and delivered in five 
weeks time. (See story in this issue.) 


2. ACCURACY AND EXPERIENCE Fifty years experience 
in this business, in all parts of the country in large and 
small municipalities, enables us to guarantee an accurate 
survey for your town as well. 


3. COMPLETE SERVICE _ We start and finish the job within our 
own organization — planning the questionnaire and 
sample, interviewing, supervision, mechanical tabulation, 
and preparation of the final report for the local author- 
ity and the Regional Housing Economist. 


4. PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY ACCEPTANCE 
Because we work so closely with Regional Housing 
Economists, our reports are submitted in the form they 
need for governmental action. 


5. LOWER COSTS _ Because of our years of experience in planning 
and conducting surveys for the leading industries and 
organizations in the country, our staff is “geared” to 
economical and efficient handling of your surveys. 


Our local and experienced research workers, working under the personal di- 
rection of a member of our Chicago staff, know your city and its housing 
needs intimately. Wire, write, or phone immediately for further information. 








Gould, Brown & Sumney, Inc. 
HOUSING AND MARKET RESEARCH SURVEYS 


321 Plymouth Court, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Tel.: WAbash 2-7604 | 
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Housing Act of 1949 Becomes Law; Appropriation Sought 


More than a score of persons who 
had testified in favor of the Housing 
Act of 1949 during Congressional de 
bates and hearings were called to the 
White House on July 15 to witness 
President Harry S. Truman sign the 
measure—the first comprehensive hous 
ing bill passed in 12 years. With the 
President’s signature, the bill became 
Public Law 171 of the 81st Congress. 

Mr. Truman, when he signed the 
bill, called upon states and cities to 
see that the law is put into operation 
quickly and commented that the law 
“equips the federal government for 
the first time with effective means for 
aiding cities in the vital task of clear 
ing slums and rebuilding blighted 
areas.” 

President Lawrence M. Cox of the 
National Association of Housing Off- 
cials was among those who attended 
the signing ceremony (see picture 
below). 


Just three days after the bill became 
law, Mr. Truman sent to the House 
ot Representatives his request for a 
$33,650,000 appropriation for the 1950 
fiscal year to get the new law into 
operation. The money would be used 
to administer the program in three 
agencies and departments: the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency and 
its constitutent agencies; the Depart 
ment of Agriculture; and the Bureau 
of the Census in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Funds for 450 new jobs would be 
allocated from the requested appropria 
tion to the office of the Administrator 
of HHFA. The Public Housing Ad 
ministration would get funds for 1450 
new employees both in Washington 
and in the field and the Federal Hous 
ing Administration would get funds 
to fill 700 additional positions. 

Four agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture—the Farmers Home Ad 


ministration, the Extension Service, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and the Agricultural Research Admin 
istration—would likewise receive funds 
for additional employees. The Farm 
ers Home Administration, which will 
make the loans for rural housing, 
would get funds to hire approximately 
700 new workers, mostly in the field. 
The other three agencies would con 
duct research on rural housing and 
supply housing information to farmers. 

The Census Bureau would get $12 
million of the appropriation for a 
housing census called for in the bill. 
The same staff that will be used to 
make the 1950 population census will 
be used for the housing census. 

In addition to the requested appro 
priation for administrative expenses, 
Mr. Truman asked for a $25 million 
loan authorization to be used for loans 
under Section 511 of the Farm Hous 
ing Title. 








) ‘em 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN PUTS SIGNATURE ON HOUSING BILL 


Under the friendly eyes of many of the Congressional and 





: 


ence of Mayors, as promisea the Conference in March. 


civic leaders who had long sought enactment of a comprehen- 
sive housing bill, President Truman on July 15 put his signature 
on the Housing Act of 1949. Several of the “interested by- 
standers” are pictured above, including NAHO’s President Law- 
rence M. Cox, shown second from right. The pen with which 
the bill was signed was presented to the United States Confer- 


Shown left to right are Senator Burnet Maybank, South 
Carolina; Senator Ralph Flanders, Vermont; Senator John Spark- 
man, Alabama; Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; Representative Brent Spence, 
Kentucky; James Carey of the ClO; Mr. Cox; and William 
Green of the AF of L. 
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Administrative Planning Under New Law Has Begun 


First indications of the probable 
cuurse of administration of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 were observable at 
two July meetings sponsored by 
NAHO. Care and caution appeared 
to be the watchwords for action on 
redevelopment, because of the limited 
amount of local and federal experience 
in that field; for low-rent housing, 
speed and production were keynoted, 
because most of the decisions under the 
public housing title of the new law 
are matters of local autonomy and be- 
cause extensive federal experience in 
administering a similar program since 
1937 can be utilized. 


Redevelopment 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
the American Municipal Association, 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials, and NAHO, a special con- 
ference on administrative problems in 
rendering federal aid to urban develop- 
ment and redevelopment was held in 
Chicago July 14-16, under the chair- 
manship of Herbert Emmerich, for- 
mer commissioner of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority and now 
director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. The attendance of 
45 included NAHO’s President, Execu- 
tive Director, five members of its 
Board of Governors, and several of its 
active members. 

The conferees discussed most of the 
cardinal policy points on which ad- 
ministration of the program will hinge. 
Since there are as yet no appropria- 
tions for the personnel required to 
draw up federal procedures on _re- 
development, it was impossible to ob- 
tain definitive answers on many prob- 
lems, although several federal officials 
participated actively in the discus- 
sions. It was quite generally agreed 
that a slow development of this pro- 
gram would be healthy. Staffing prob- 
lems and the legal research necessary 
to formalize procedures will apparently 
make it impossible for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to handle 
a large volume of applications before 
1950. 

Even if this lack of funds and man- 
power did not exist, some experts said 
that HHFA should make haste slowly. 
Their major argument was that the 
Congressional intent of the sound 
development of urban communities, 
in the framework of metropolitan 
plans, and of concerted efforts to re- 
duce housing costs and stop the spread 
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JOHN M. DUCEY 
Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials 


of blight, would be forgotten if the 
initial emphasis were placed on piece- 
meal slum clearance or land assembly 
projects, undertaken primarily to make 
a showing. 

Low-Rent Housing 

Administrative problems ot Title 
III were given a thorough analysis in 
a Washington meeting of NAHO’s 
Federal-Local Relations Committee 
July 19-20. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration Commissioner, John Tay- 
lor Egan, participated actively in the 
discussion, as did his principal lieu- 
tenants. A frank and friendly ap- 
proach was made to every problem 
that it was felt might develop into a 
bottleneck, with a common desire to 
eliminate as far as possible all adminis- 
trative delays resulting from the undue 
exercise of federal controls. 

Since Congress had not yet given 
PHA any funds with which to ad- 
minister the Act, it was impossible to 
state as the JouRNAL went to press 
exactly what administrative procedure 
can be followed. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the detailed federal controls 
typical of the pre-war low-rent pro- 
gram will be greatly reduced and that 
such federal controls as are retained 
will be exercised almost entirely in the 
PHA Field Offices, to be located at 
strategic centers over the country. 

Key points at which local housing 
authorities must obtain federal ap- 





SUMMARY OF NEW LAW 

The Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency has prepared a 
kit of materials on the Housing 
Act of 1949 that includes both a 
summary of its six titles and a 
detailed set of explanations as to 
how each of the four new pro- 
grams it provides can operate in 
local communities. Through 
“question-and-answer” sheets, a 
number of general questions on 
the Act are clarified. 

To obtain the kit, address re- 
quests to HHFA, Office of the 
Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Also, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration has available the 
United States Housing Act of 
1937—as amended by the new 
law. 











proval in the development of new 
housing appear ot be: 


1—The Program Reservation. PHA, 
in order to make a tentative allocation 
of financial aid, will require that the 
local authority demonstrate need. 


2—Preliminary Loans. [f the LHA 
has no funds to do the developmental 
studies necessary to prepare a detailed 
development program, it can request 
a preliminary loan from PHA. 


3—The Locality Program. This 
document, giving in general the meth- 
od by which the community plans to 
meet the need for low-rent housing 
(including detailed data on such key 
points as income limits) will also 
require PHA approval. 


4—Preliminary Project Development 
Program. This roughly 


equivalent to what was previously 


document, 


termed the “working agreement,” will 
represent the key control point for 
PHA. Prepared by the LHA, in con- 
sultation with PHA Field Office per- 
sonnel, it will establish the principal 
architectural features of the individual 
project that will determine the con- 
struction and operating costs. It is 
at this point that federal officials must 
be satished that the project will be 
soundly constructed, economical to 
operate, and not of expensive design. 
Subsequent federal approvals of vari- 
ous documents will be mostly routine, 
provided they conform to an approved 
Project Development Program. 


5—Approval of Amount of Con- 
struction Contract. This approval is re- 
quired in the law. 


6—Release of Contractors. While 
PHA construction advisers will inspect 
the project during the course of con- 
struction, their approval authority will 
be considerably reduced; periodical 
payments will be made to the contrac- 
tor by the LHA, with only the final 
payment requiring PHA approval. 

In addition, the familiar budget con- 
trol system will be utilized but few 
(if any) individual expenditures with- 
in budget limits will require advance 
approval by PHA. 

Congress will probably authorize ad- 
ditional operating funds for PHA in 
August, making it possible to add the 
personnel necessary to prepare pro- 
cedures and process applications in 
September. 
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Hearings Start On Middle-Income Housing Bills 


Ten days of hearings before the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency and three days before the 
housing subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
opened the week of July 25 on H. R. 
5631 and S. 2246, companion bills 
providing for middle-income housing 
aids, including direct lending to co- 
operatives, as well as provisions for 
the disposition of war housing. 

In the House, hearings were sched- 
uled to run for ten days, beginning 
July 25, whereas only limited hear- 
ings, opening July 26, were scheduled 
for the Senate subcommittee. Early 
in February, middle-income aid testi- 
mony was included in the Senate com- 
mittee’s hearings on the overall hous- 
ing question—at the time that S. 138, 
S. 712, S. 724, and other bills were 
up for consideration and at the time 


H. R. 5631 AND S. 2246: 


Briefly, title by title, S. 2246 and 
H. R. 5631 provide: 


Title Amendments of National 
Housing Act 


1—Title I, Class 3 loans for con- 
struction of new buildings for agri- 
cultural purposes would be reduced 
trom $4500 to $3000, with Title I 
extended to July 1, 1952. Title I, Class 
3 loans for new residential structures 
would be abolished. Total authoriza- 
tions for the title would be increased 
to $1,250,000,000—not including au- 
thorizations for the new Title I, Sec- 
tion 8 loans (see below). 


2—Establishes a new mortgage in- 
surance program known as Title I, 
Section 8, with 85 per cent, 30-year 
loans at a maximum of 5 per cent in- 
terest. Such loans could not exceed 
$4750 to the owner-occupant and 
$4250 to the builder. These homes 
would be required to meet FHA ap- 
provals and inspections but not the 
FHA risk rating procedure. Loans 
would be insured under a separate, 
non-mutual Title I Housing Insurance 
Fund with an aggregate liability of 
$500 million. 


3—Increases insurance authorization 


under Title II by $1,500,000,000. 


4—Amends the present provisions 


of Title II (203(b) (2)) for FHA 
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the Housing Act of 1949 was ap- 
proved. 

In the Senate, the bill was sponsored 
by Senator John Sparkman, (D) 
Alabama, Chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee, and in the House, by 
Representative Brent Spence, (D) 
Kentucky, Chairman of the House 
committee. 

Criticisms 

All of the major provisions of the 
bills were carried in separate bills in- 
troduced earlier in the Congressional 
session. However, sharp criticism of 
some of the proposals came from many 
quarters when the “omnibus” bills 
were introduced. Mortgage bankers 
said they believe that the direct gov 
ernment loans proposed in four dit 
ferent sections of the bills would serve 
only to disrupt private mortgage lend 
ing—which requires, they stated, an 


insurance by: (a) — Raising — the 
maximum mortgage amount from 
$6000 to $6650 for two-bedroom 
homes, with $950 additional for each 
bedroom in excess of two but not 
exceeding four. On such single family 
dwellings FHA can insure up to 95 
per cent. (b)—On higher cost homes, 
a 95 per cent loan would be insured 
for homes valued at $11,000; for homes 
with higher valuations, insurance 
would be on 95 per cent of $7000 of 
appraised value, plus 70 per cent of 
such value in excess of $7000—but not 
in excess of $11,000. (c)—The present 
provisions now allowing 90 per cent 
$6300 loans would be repealed. 


5—Permits the FHA commissioner 
to defer monthly payments in hard- 
ship cases for a maximum of three 
years for mortgages under Title I, 
Section 8; Title I]; or Title VI. 


6—A new section, 213, would be 
added to Title II, taking the place of 
provisions for cooperative housing 
under Section 207. The new section 
would provide 40-year 4 per cent in- 
sured loans on either individual 
houses or multi-unit rental projects 
constructed by nonprofit cooperative 
housing corporations made up of vet- 
erans, non-veterans, or both. The 
percentage of veterans in such a co- 
operative would determine the _per- 


atmosphere of reasonable certainty 
concerning interest rates, terms, and 
degrees of risk. Some home builders 
declared that the direct loan proposal 
“creates havoc with our present pri 
vate mortgage lending structure.” 
Still others indicated that although the 
bills contain some sound proposals, 
they needed a major overhaul to put 
them in workable form and that, since 
direct lending was in the experimental 
stages, a smaller program at the out 
set would be desirable. 

The Sparkman and Spence bills pro 
vide for direct government lending to 
nonprofit and cooperative groups for 
rental housing up to $1 billion on a 
60-year basis. In separate, earlier bills, 
at least 41 Democratic and Republican 
sponsors had put their names to 16 
different bills that provided for direct 
government lending in amounts rang 
ing from $6 billion to $100 million. 


IN SUMMARY 


centage of the insured loan permitted, 
ranging from 100 per cent and $9000 
per unit for a cooperative consisting 
of all veterans, to 90 per cent and 
$8100 per unit for cooperatives con- 
sisting of all non-veterans. Occupant 
participants could purchase individual 
units two years after completion with 
individual mortgages insured under 
this section. 


7—Lifts the 50 per cent restriction 
on the purchase of (a) mortgages by 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation in respect to GI loans not ex- 
ceeding $10,000; (b) cooperative hous 
ing mortgages under the new Section 
213; (c) loans under Section 207; 
Section 608; Title I, Section 8; Sec 
tion 203 (b)(2)(D); and Section 611. 


8—FNMA is authorized to make 
direct real estate loans accepted for 
insurance under either Section 207, 
Section 213, or Section 608 if financial 
assistance is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms. 


9—Increases FNMA’s purchase au 
thorization to $2 billion. 


10—Requirements that FNMA pur- 
chase only mortgages on housing that 
meets FHA standards is eliminated 


and a requirement substituted that 
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CHICAGO BANK PUTS PUBLIC HOUSING ON 


“The display of public housing by a bank, though unusual, 
should bear widespread repetition, since the association is 
mutually beneficial’’—this statement was made by Milton Shufro, 
Housing Coordinator of the firm that designed the above project 
for the Chicago Housing Authority: Friedman, Alschuler and 
Sincere and Ernest A. Grunsfeld, jr. Details of the three-dimen- 


GI loans meet minimum construc 
tion standards of the Veterans Admin 
istration. 


11—Section 608 of Title VI would 
be extended through March 1950 and 
insurance authorizations would be in 
creased by $500 million. 


12—Section 610 is amended to raise 
the permissable interest rate on mort 
gages insured in connection with the 
sale of Lanham Act projects from 4 
per cent to 5 per cent on one- to four 
family units and to 4!) per cent on 
dwellings for more than four families. 


13—Amends Section 611 by in 
creasing authorized mortgage amount 
for large-scale builders to $5950 per 
two-bedroom unit, or 85 per cent, 
whichever is lower. Increases of $850 
per bedroom over two and not ex 
ceeding four are permitted. 


Title II—Disposal of War and 
Veterans Housing 


I—Remaining temporary war and 
veterans re-use housing could be re 
linquished to states, municipalities, 
educational institutions, and nonprofit 
organizations upon request without 
reimbursement except for land in 
volved. 


2—Any such temporary projects not 
so requested could be sold. 


3—The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is given authorization 
to transfer to local housing authorities 
120 specific permanent war housing 
projects. The housing would, after 
transfer, be administered as low-rent 
housing, except the projects would 
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not be eligible for annual contribu 
tions, and all net income would be paid 
to the government. 


4—The HHFA Administrator could 
sell the balance of the permanent war 
housing projects. On_ structures of 
not more than four units, individual 
priorities would be: veteran occupants, 
first; non-veteran occupants, second; 
veteran non-occupants who intend to 
occupy, third. Projects not sold on 
ndividual basis would be offered first 
to veterans cooperative groups. Terms 
would be 25 years at a minimum of 
© per cent. 


Title 111—Cooperative Housing 


I—Creates a new “Cooperative 


Housing Administration” within the 


HHFA. 


2—Makes $1 billion available for 
direct loans to cooperatives or non 
proht organizations for moderate-in 
come rental housing. Terms would 
be on a maximum of 60 years with 
ipproximately 3 per cent interest. 
Maximum amount of mortgage per 


unit Is not set. 


3—Rents must be “substantially 
below the level of rents at which com 
parable dwellings in new _ privately 
financed rental housing are currently 


being made available in the locality.” 


4—The establish 
maximum income limits for the proj 
ect. 


borrower must 


3—Major development 
must be fixed-price. 


contracts 


6—Veterans preferences would apply 
in the projects except where occupancy 
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sional, illuminated diorama that makes up the display are avail- 
able from NAHO on request. 
right are Raphael N. Friedman, architect; Edgar Heymann, presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank, sponsor of the display; 
and Miss Elizabeth Wood, Executive Secretary of CHA. The dis- 
play features a 316-unit row-housing project. 


Shown in the picture, left to 


is limited to members of the corpora 
tion. 


Title [V—Amendments of Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 


I—Section 501 GI loan guarantees 
would be increased from 50 per cent 
to 60 per cent i the aggregate amount 


of such loan is not more than $7500. 


2—Housing financed under GI loan 


guarantees must conform to VA mini 


mum construction standards. 


3—Abolishes 505-A_ loans (joint 
FHA-VA loans) 90 days after pas 


sage ol the bill. 


4—Makes available $300 million for 
direct loans by the VA to veterans for 
purchase or construction of houses if 
veterans are not able to obtain private 
loans at 4 per cent. The VA would 
make the loans at 4 per cent up to 
$10,000 until July 1, 1951. 


Title V—Housing for Educational 
Institutions 


I—Makes available through the 
HHFA $300 million for 40-year 2! 
per cent direct loans to educational 
institutions for student and_ faculty 
housing. 


Title VI—Miscellaneous Provisions 


1—Amends the Federal Reserve Act 
to permit national banks to purchase 
insured mortgages. 


2—Increases the authorizations for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion to make loans to prefab pro 
ducers from $50 million to $100 mil 
lion. 
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FOURTEEN CITIES SET FOR ACTION UNDER NEW LAW 


The speed with which the new pub- 
lic housing program authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1949 will actually get 
under construction depends to a large 
extent on the preliminary action cities 
are now taking to qualify for loans 
and grants. Reported below are the 
steps that a number of local housing 
authorities have already taken: (1) 
getting city approval of proposed pro- 
grams; (2) seeking Public Housing 
Administration acceptance of applica- 
tions; (3) starting site acquisition and 
relocation of site occupants; (4) get- 
ting federal approval for reactivation 
ot deferred low-rent projects planned 
before the war; or (5) making sur- 
veys of housing conditions on which 
to base requests for funds. 

Early in July the Associated Press 
polled the major cities of the country 
and reported an estimated 256,000 
units in more than 61 cities already 
in planning stages of various degrees. 
PHA itself anticipates that about 50,- 
000 units will be put under construc- 
tion in the next 12 months. A total 
of 472 housing authorities 
throughout the country have previous- 


local 


CHICAGO— 
City Approval of First Funds 
Request Starts Housing Action 

Chicago city council approval on 
July 22 of an application by the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority to the Public 
Housing Administration for a prelim- 
inary federal loan of $720,000 put 
Chicago among the first cities to take 
advantage of the public housing pro- 
visions of the new housing act. The 
Housing Authority presented its ap- 
plication to the mayor for transmittal 
to the council on July 8—the same day 
final Congressional action was taken 
on the Housing Act of 1949. 


The preliminary loan, if approved 
by PHA, will be used to initiate site 
selection studies and architectural 
plans for the first 12,000 units of the 
40,000 that the city plans to apply for 
under the six-year federal program. 

At the time the Housing Authority 
submitted its request for city council 
approval of the application for ad- 
vance funds, it also outlined to the 
council the housing needs of the city 
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ly participated in one or another of 
the public housing ,programs adminis- 
tered by PHA and are organized for 
quick action. Another 200 or more 
local authorities are organized but have 
never participated in a federally-aided 
program. PHA has stressed, however, 
that local authorities that have not 
had an opportunity to do advance 
planning will not be placed at any 
unfair advantage by the readiness of 
other local authorities to take action 
quickly. 

A few of the larger cities also have 
slum clearance plans almost to the 
blueprint stages and at least one—Dal 
las—has already submitted a prelimi 
nary request for earmarking of federal 
funds for slum clearance. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency officials in 
Washington have indicated that an 
estimated 10 to 20 cities 
gressed sufficiently with redevelop 
ment planning to be potential appli 
cants for loans and grants under the 
slum clearance title. Another 50 cities, 
HHFA reports, probably soon will be 
in a position to seek assistance in the 
form of planning advances. 


have pro 


based on a recent survey made by 


three Chicago housing agencies (see 
July Journat, page 217). Of the 270, 
000 additional housing units the Hous 
ing Authority said the city needs, more 
than 87,000 are necessary 
below $43 a month for families earn 
ing less than $2600 a year, the study 
shows. 


at rentals 


In outlining the proposed program, 
the Authority pointed out to the city 
council the need to build a large share 
of the initial 12,000 units planned for 
the first three vacant land. 
This plan, the Authority said, would 
provide housing for families to be dis 
placed by eventual slum clearance proj 


years on 


ects and in addition would not elimi 
nate any dwellings during the period 
of acute housing shortage. The pro 
gram is planned for acquisition of 
slum land from the that 
actual construction in slum areas may 
begin in the third year. 

The application to the Public Hous- 
ing Administration also requests ear- 
marking of $37 million: for activities 


outset so 


in the first year. Ot this amount $33 
million would be used to acquire va 
cant land tor and construction of 3000 
The other $4 million would be 
land for 2000 
units to be constructed later. 


units. 


used to acquire slum 


NEW YORK— 
City Acts to Assure 20,300 
Low-Rent Units in Two Years 

Three steps to assure 20,300 feder 
ally-aided low-rent public housing units 
for New York City in the 
years had been taken by city officials 
weeks 
signed the housing bill. 


next two 


two after President Truman 


The three steps are: 
1—Approval was given by the city’s 


Board of 
operation 


Estimate to a two-year co 


agreement between — the 
Housing Authority and the city provid 
ing for the city’s contribution to 18 
proposed federally-aided public hous 
ing projects. 

2—The Housing Authority _ re 
quested PHA Commissioner John T. 


Egan to allocate to New York City 
20,300 units as the first two years’ 


work under the federal program. 
3—The New York City Housing 
Authority filed with the area office of 
the Public 
an application for a financial assistance 
contract for an 880-unit proposed proj 
ect in West 
St. Nicholas 
The city is planning the construction 
of 60,000 low-rent units under the six 


Housing Administration 


Harlem to be known as 
Houses. 


year federal program and, on the basis 
of preliminary plans, expects to get 
about $7 million annually for slum 
clearance under Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, 

St. Nicholas Houses, the project for 
which application was made to the 
PHA area office, was originally planned 
city-hinanced 
would not receive cash sub- 


May 147). 


Under the city program rents would 


as one of the 
ects that 
Sic ly 


proj 


(see JOURNAL, page 
average $16 a room per month. How- 
ever, since federal funds are now avail 
able that would bring rents down to 
around $7 to $8 per room, the Hous- 
ing Authority believes transfer of the 
project to the federally subsidized basis 
resi- 


would be more beneficial to the 


dents of the area—one of the most con- 
gested slum districts in the city. If 
the plans are approved by PHA, a re- 
quest to transfer the project from the 
will be made to the 
Actual 
tion plans for the project are nearly 
coinpleted. 

The two-year agreement . between 
the Housing Authority and the city 
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city program 


Board of Estimate. construc 








that the Board of Estimate approved 
for the 18 proposed projects provides 
for the city’s contributions to the proj- 
ects, including tax exemptions, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, street closings, 
municipal services, and utilities ar- 
rangements. 

Among the 18 proposed projects, 
only the site for St. Nicholas Houses 
has been selected but the others will 
be chosen from among those studied 
this spring and summer by the Hous- 
ing Authority as possible sites for fed- 
eral or state projects. 


ATLANTIC CITY— 
PHA Approval for Reactivation 
Of Deferred Project Given 

First announcement of federal ap- 
proval for reactivation under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 of a deferred low-rent 
housing project was made by Atlantic 
City housing and public officials fol- 
lowing a meeting with Public Hous- 
ing Administration staff members on 
July 20. 

Atlantic City Housing Authority 
officials said they expected that con- 
tracts for construction of the 164-unit 
deferred addition to Stanley Holmes 
Village (the city’s first federally fi- 
nanced low-rent project) would be 
awarded by the end of August. Con- 
struction would get under way im- 
mediately after contracts were awarded, 
the Housing Authority officials said. 

New plans and specifications will 
be drawn for the project before bids 
are advertised, since the original plans, 
drawn in 1942, call for wartime ma- 
terials now undesirable for construc- 
tion. The addition to the existing 277- 
unit project will be built on three 
acres of land acquired for the pur- 
pose in 1942. Estimated construction 
cost is $1.5 million. 


DETROIT— 
Council Approves New Site; 
Two Deferred Projects Readied 

Action on two fronts in June and 
July started Detroit off on its public 
housing program under terms of the 
Housing Act of 1949: (1) city coun- 
cil approval of one of 12 proposed 
public housing sites and (2) reactiva- 
tion of two deferred low-rent housing 
projects. 

In June, the city council gave its 
approval of a 40-acre vacant land site 
to accommodate 550 units of housing. 
Approval followed public hearings, 
with property owners, religious, labor, 
and civic groups given a chance to 
testify pro and con. However, another 
of the 12 sites proposed to the city 
council (see June JourNaL, page 181) 
was disapproved. Public hearings on 
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a third site—also vacant and planned 
to provide for 650 ‘units—were sched- 
uled for late in July, with hearings 
on other sites expected to be set soon 
thereafter. 

Reactivation of plans for the two 
low-rent projects deferred by the war 
and by excessive postwar building costs 
was instigated in July by the Detroit 
Housing Commission, following ap- 
proval of the Housing Act of 1949. 
One of the projects, Jeffries Homes, 
will provide 1704 units and the other, 
Douglass Homes, 736 units. Mean- 
while, awaiting federal approval of 
the reactivation plans, the Housing 
Commission has informed families 
living in the site areas that they must 
move and has initiated a survey of 
the families to determine where they 
can best be relocated. Social agencies 
in the area are cooperating with the 
Housing Commission in the relocation 
program. 


DALLAS— 
Slum Clearance Funds Applied 
For; Plan Committee Named 

Dallas has already filed an applica- 
tion with the federal government for 
$25 million in federal loans fer slum 
clearance under terms of Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 and has 
started a study of slum areas to deter- 
mine the exact areas for rehabilita- 
tion. 





The money is to be used, if made 
available, to acquire and clear slum 
areas for resale to private developers. 
Application was made by Executive 
Director J. L. Stephenson of the Dallas 
Housing Authority. A City Plan Com 
mission committee of five members 
was named to initiate the slum clear- 
ance study. 


DULUTH— 
Survey to Establish Housing 
Needs in City Completed 

A survey to determine housing needs 
and as a preliminary step toward a 
request for federal funds for low-rent 
public housing has just been completed 
in Duluth, the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority of Duluth announced 
recently. The survey is the first step 
taken by the housing authortiy, created 
in 1948, toward a public housing pro- 
gram. Duluth has had no low-rent 
or wartime public housing. 

Gould, Brown and Sumney, Inc., 
Chicago marketing consultants, made 
the survey for the Housing Authority. 
Using a series of questions outlined by 
Thomas Bunsa, regional economist in 
the Chicago field office of the Pubiic 
Housing Administration, the com- 
pany’s staff interviewed some 3000 
families, or approximately one out of 
every three in the area used for the 
survey. The sampling area was one 
in which 50 per cent of the dwellings 








yectives. ... 


rent objectives of social welfare. 








EVEN THOUGH PUBLIC HOUSING HAS SPREAD— 


from community to community, it is clear that the battle for social wel- 
fare through housing is far from won. Without question, public hous- 
ing has provided rehoused families with structures more comfortable 
and decent and more healthful and safe to live in, but the anticipated 
improvements in social welfare have failed to materialize. . . . 

This failure should not surprise us: public housing operations have 
been hedged in and hampered in the pursuit of social welfare ob- 


Those who are well trained in community organization and leader- 
ship have never thought of clearing the slums and providing in their 
place decent, safe and sanitary homes as the whole public housing job. 
But the vast bulk of Rousing officials are not well trained in the arts 
of organization and leadership. Faced with the concrete realities of 
rent collection, property maintenance, and budget balancing, they have 
not been in a position to make the most of the opportunity rehousing 
offers to inaugurate social relationships, to help families to participate 
in community life, to encourage the use of social services infrequently 
or never used, and to create leisure time satisfactions which exceed 
anything previously experienced. Until housing officials frankly face 
the rehousing of families as a social experiment in relocation and adjust 
policies and procedures accordingly, large-scale rehousing operations 
will frequently be accompanied by conditions falling far short of cur- 


John P. Dean, Cornell University 
Quoted from “The Myths of Housing Reform,” 
American Sociological Review, April 1949 
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had a rental of $20 a month or less 
in 1940, according to the 1940 census. 
Interviewing was done from June | 
through June 16 and the final report 
was completed by July 5. 

Criteria for the analysis set up by 
Mr. Bunsa included the number of 
rooms in each unit; condition of elec 
tricity, water supply, sanitary facili- 
ties, heating and cooking equipment; 
the amount of monthly rent and of 
additional payments for utilities, if 
tenant occupied; whether or not the 
unit was furnished or unfurnished; 
the general condition of the dwellings; 
and the number of units in each struc- 
ture. The interviewers also listed the 
number and age of occupants, includ- 
ing roomers; incomes of the occupants; 
and veteran status of occupants. 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Ping Yuen, Chinatown Project, 
Is First on Building List 

San Francisco’s Chinatown, regarded 
as one of the most congested areas in 
the United States, will get top priority 
in that city for new public housing 
units with reactivation of the long- 
planned 23l-unit project, Ping Yuen 
(“Tranquil Gardens”). John W. 
Beard, Executive Director of the San 
Francisco Housing Authority, an- 
nounced late in June that clearing of 
the site, purchased in 1942, would 
begin as soon as the Housing Act of 
1949, which makes reactivation of the 
project possible, is in working order. 
Clearing and construction is expected 
to take about two years at an estimated 
cost of $3,274,607. 

Architectural plans for the project 
call for a modern American-Oriental 
design of the three six-story buildings, 
as pictured right. It is said to be the 
only public housing project in the 
country with discernable Oriental de- 
sign. It is also said to be one of the 
few housing projects in San Francisco 
that has unanimous endorsement of 
all groups, regardless of politics and 
business interests. A special feature of 
the project is to be the provision for 
retention of commercial establishments 
now operating along one side of the 
site area. Arrangements have been 
made for the present business occu- 
pants to be given commercial space 
in the new buildings. 

Some 35,000 people are crowded into 
18 blocks of Chinatown’s tenements, 
80 per cent of which have been con- 
demned. 

Including Ping Yuen, the San Fran- 
cisco Housing Authority has plans for 
1114 units of public housing that have 
been deferred. 
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FRANCISCO'S “TRANQUIL GARDENS” READY TO GO 





American-Oriental design is featured at Ping Yuen, San Francisco's reactivated 
Chinatown housing project (see story at left). 


SEVEN CITIES TOE THE MARK— 
Wheeling, Louisville, Manchester, 
* Birmingham, Jersey City, Atlanta, Portland 
Wheeling—Property is available and 
plans and specifications have already 
been drawn up for a 38-unit federally- 
aided low-rent housing project in 
Wheeling, West Virginia. The plans 
were executed about five ago 
and four acres of city-owned land are 
being considered for the proposed 
project. 


Louisville — Louisville's Mayor 
Charles Farnsley has requested aid 
from the Public Housing Administra 
tion and Nicholas H. Dosker, Ad- 
ministrator of the Louisville Munici- 
pal Housing Commission, has con- 
ferred in Washington with PHA ofh- 
cials in an effort to secure federal aid 
for 1500 low-rent public housing units 
for the city. Quick approval by PHA 


years 






of the tentative plans for Louisville's 
projects would mean 
struction could start in about six 
months, Mr. Dosker reports. 


low-rent con- 


Manchester — The only community 
in New Hampshire thus far to make 
plans for federal aid for housing 1s 
Manchester, where the Housing Au 
thority has employed a real estate con- 
sultant to make a survey of housing 
needs. The study may be used as a 
basis for an application for federal 
funds for a low-rent public project. 
Major obstacle to taking advantage of 
the slum clearance title of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 in the state is said to 
be the scattered nature of the blighted 
areas. 


Birmingham—Applications that were 
filed months ago for 7838 units of low 
rent public housing in and around 
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Birmingham probably will be given 
early consideration in the allocation 
of funds, Harold Harper, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of 
Birmingham District has announced. 
Birmingham has applied for six proj- 
ects of 500 dwellings each. Three 
other areas in Jefferson County (of 
which Birmingham is a part), Bes- 
semer, Homewood, and Tarrant, have 
made applications—Bessemer for 726 
units; Homewood, 300; and Tarrant, 
72. In addition, applications for an- 
other 3740 units have been made for 
other areas in Jefferson County. 
Jersey City— Jersey City officials 
planned to apply to Washington by 
the end of July for funds for 10,000 
low-rent public housing units for the 
city. Present plans call for construc- 
tion of seven-floor elevator apartments. 
Atlanta— Funds for at least 2500 
additional low-rent public housing 
units will be requested from the federal 
government for Atlanta, the Atlanta 
Housing Authority has announced. 
Extensive housing surveys have been 
in progress for more than 18 months 
to determine the needs of the city. 
Portland — Portland has applied to 
the Public Housing Administration 
for funds for “at least 2000” low-rent 
housing units for the city. Because the 
application was filed before March 1, 
1949, Housing Authority officials be- 
lieve it will be among the first acted 
upon by the federal government. 





HOW DOES 
YOUR CITY RATE? 

What is being done in your town 
to enforce minimum housing stand- 
ards? 

Does your city carry on a year- 
long “clean-up” campaign to keep 
down the dangers of accidents and 
epidemics in your slum areas? Does 
your city health department and 
building department have a large 
enough and expert enough staff to 
maintain a regular inspection sched- 
ule of the substandard housing in 
your community? Do you have a 
housing court to back up the in- 
spection staff? 

In granting loans and grants to 
communities under Title I of the 
new housing law, the federal ad- 
ministrator is required to evaluate 
a community's eligibility on the 
basis of just how much has been 
done along the above lines to pre- 
vent the occurrence of slums and 
blight. 

ony WILL YOUR 
ITY STACK UP? 
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FNMA PURCHASE AUTHORIZATION 
INCREASED BY $500 MILLION 

By unanimous voice vote, the House 
passed on July 11 and President Tru- 
man signed the next week a Senate 
joint resolution that increases by $500 
million the authority of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to pur- 
chase mortgages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or guar- 
anteed by the Veterans Administra- 
FNMA’s 
total authorization for purchase of 
mortgages from $1 billion to $1.5 bil- 
lion. The Senate had passed the resolu- 
tion by unanimous voice vote the week 
before the House did. 


tion. The increase raised 


Representative Brent Spence, (D) 
Kentucky, Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
said the added authorization for 
FNMA will facilitate the construction 
of at least 50,000 additional privately 
owned dwellings, 


including many 


houses for veterans. 

Activities of FNMA in the secon- 
dary market had ceased as of the date 
the measure was acted upon by the 
House because its authority for pur- 
chase had been virtually exhausted. 
Signing of the measure by the Presi- 
dent made immediate resumption of 
buying of mortgages possible. 


MILITARY HOUSING BILL PASSED; 
AWAITS PRESIDENT’S SIGNATURE 
Signature of the President on a third 
housing bill during July—giving aid 
to private builders for military hous- 
ing—was expected sometime late in 
the month, following passage on July 
18 in the House of S. 1184—a measure 
passed by the Senate on May 20. 
The bill adds a new Title VIII, Mili- 
tary Housing Insurance, to the Na- 
tional Housing Act creating a Military 
Housing Insurance Fund. From this 
fund the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration Commissioner can insure mort- 
gages on rental property for military 
and civilian personnel at defense in- 
stallations against default caused by 
deactivation or curtailment of such 
military activities. The Commissioner 
is authorized to insure such loans up 
to a total of $1 billion. The mortgages 
can not exceed 90 per cent nor an 
average of $8100 per unit except for 
“larger sized family units,” which can 


go to $9000 per unit. No mortgage 


in excess of $5 million can be insured 
under this title, nor can one be insured 
unless the Secretary of Defense has 
certified that the housing is necessary 
and is deemed to be a permanent part 
of the military establishment. Authori- 
zation for the insurance expires July 
1, 1951. Under terms of the bill the 
government is permitted to lease land 
to builders for the developments. 


HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE EXPANDS 
STUDY OF HHFA, OTHER AGENCIES 

Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. of 
Virginia, chairman of the government 
operations subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, has announced that 
the subcommittee has expanded its 
study of the war housing disposal ac- 
tivities of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and its constituent 
agencies (see June JourRNAL, page 184) 
to include other phases of operations 
of these agencies. 


NO ACTION TAKEN ON HOOVER 
PROPOSALS FOR HOUSING ACTIVITIES 
No final action had been taken by 
the President or Congress by the end 
of July to put into effect any of the 


recommendations of the Hoover Com- 


mission regarding reorganization of 
the government's business ‘enterprises, 
including housing agency activities 
(see May Journat, page 151). How- 
ever, the President had 


plans—and some bills had been intro- 


submitted 


duced and referred to committees— 
on other phases of the proposed reor- 
ganization of the executive branch of 
the government. 


HLBB REVISES REGULATIONS FOR 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

A revised code of regulations for 
federal savings and loan associations 
has been adopted by the Home Loan 
3ank Board and will go into effect 
August 15. The revisions have been 
made to simplify and clarify regula- 
tions that have been in effect for some 
15 years and that have been amended 
frequently to conform with new laws 
and conditions. Adoption of a revised 
and shortened charter for the associa- 
tions, also announced by the Home 
Loan Bank Board, will be subject to 
a vote of the member institutions. 
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WISCONSIN 
Vet Housing Fund, Anti- 
Discrimination Bills Passed 

Final action was taken by the Wis- 
consin state legislature on July 8, the 
day before it recessed, on a veterans 
housing bill that would allocate a more 
than $8 million fund to individual 
veterans and to housing authorities: 
80 per cent in loans to veterans; 20 
per cent in grants to authorities. By 
the end of July, Governor Oscar Ren- 
nebohm had not yet signed the bill— 
which was not fully in accord with 
his recommendations for use of the 
funds. The bill represented a compro- 
mise between the Governor’s proposals 
and a long series of bills that had met 
defeat in one house or the other during 
- the 1949 session. 

Also, on the day the legislature re- 
cessed, the senate passed and sent to 
the Governor for signing a bill that 
would outlaw discrimination because 
of race, color, or creed in veterans 
housing projects. 

Under the bill that allocates the vet- 
erans housing fund, individual vet- 
erans and veteran co-ops would have 
a year to apply for their share of the 
funds. If at the end of that time all of 
the 80 per cent portion of the fund 
available for loans had not been uti- 
lized, 20 per cent more could be allo- 
cated to housing authorities. 

Loans would be made on homes 
costing $10,000 or less and could run 
to 20 per cent of the cost and for 20 
years. The state would take a second 
niortgage and charge 2 per cent in- 
terest. The bill also provides that the 
veterans share of ‘the money could be 
used for “improvements” as well as 
for building or buying homes. Loan 
repayments would go into a veterans 
rehabilitation fund. 

Grants to the housing authorities 
would equal 10 per cent of the unit 
cost of housing authority develop- 
ments. No grants would be made to 
projects under way. Veterans housing 
corporations and cooperatives would 
get loans, not grants. 

Critics of the measure said that it 
was “miles away” from the intent of 
the 1947 legislature that created the 
housing fund—expected to reach $16 
million by mid-1951—by levying a 
special liquor tax. At that time the 
funds were to be allocated solely to 
housing authorities. Later the Wis- 
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consin Supreme Court declared it to 
be unconstitutional to spend state 
money for “internal improvements.” 
In April 1949, by a referendum vote, 
an amendment was made to the con 
stitution to permit such spending (see 
May Journat, page 148). 


CALIFORNIA 
Abolishes Redevelopment Agency; 
Ignores Other Housing Bills 

California’s two-year old State Re 
development Agency was abolished by 
action of the legislature late in the 
1949 session. Actually, the Redevelop 
ment Agency had only functioned for 
one year because its funds were cut off 
in June 1948 and no further funds 
were appropriated. 

Only minor amendments to the re 
development act and to the veterans 
farm and homes purchase act were 
passed during the session, although 
about 40 bills relating to housing were 
introduced. Of 20 bills covering a 
wide field of housing problems intro 
duced by Senator Gerald J. O'Gara 
and two other senators, less than half 
were heard in committee and none was 
reported out for action. 


ILLINOIS 
Redevelopment Powers of LHA'’s, 
Land Commissions Strengthened 
3roadened redevelopment powers 
for Illinois local housing authorities 
and land clearance commissions were 
granted in two bills passed by the 
state legislature before it adjourned 
the last day of June. Also passed were 
two bills that amend conditions under 
which housing authorities and land 
clearance commissions in the state will 
function. At the end of July, Governor 
Adlai Stevenson had not signed the 
bills, although expected to do so. 
Principal provision of the amend 
ments to the Blighted Areas Redevelop 
ment Act gives land clearance commis 
sions in the state the power to accept 
loans and capital grants from the fed 
eral government for redevelopment. 
Without this amendment, no federal 
funds would be available to any sub 
divisions of the state for slum clear- 
ance under Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949. The bill also permits land 
clearance commissions to acquire and 
provide for redevelopment of platted 
(Continued column two, page 268) 
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WILLIAM REINHARDT 


Realtor— 
opponent of the organized real estate 
position on public housing; chairman of 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 


During the recent controversy pre 
ceding the passage of the Housing Act 
ot 1949, a steady stream of letters in 
its support came out of Philadelphia 
written by Mr. Reinhardt. Most of 
them were directed to Herbert U. Nel 
son, Executive Vice-President of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, with copies to Congressional 
leaders. What Mr. Reinhardt was do 
ing in this correspondence was relent 
untruths, half 
truths, and distorted logic on which the 
major premises of the NAREB posi 


lessly revealing the 


tion on public housing are based. In 
attacking NAREB in this way, Mr. 
Reinhardt identified himself fully as a 
realtor. 

During the course of his long cor 
respondence with Mr. Nelson, Mr. 
Reinhardt again and again challenged 
him to debate the NAREB position in 
the columns of the National Real Estate 
Journal. Mr. Reinhardt proposed that 
this debate be carried on in black and 
white rather than verbally, before an 
audience, because it was (and is) his 
contention that the realtors of the 
country have never been in possession 
of the facts on public housing; that 
hence they have adopted blindly the 
position that NAREB staff and publica 
Although Mr. 
Nelson has to date declined to debate 
the question in this way, Mr. Rein 
hardt intends to pursue the question, 
believing that the present position of 
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tions have developed. 








realtors on ‘public housing, despite the 
fact that Congress has approved con- 
tinuation of the program, can work a 
«ontinuing hardship on those who are 
teharged with its administration. 

Mr. Reinhardt’s vigorous and intelli- 
gent analysis of the NAREB pro 
nouncements on public housing led the 
JourNAL oF Housinc to ask him for a 
statement about his career in real estate 
and his “philosophy” of public hous- 
ing. His reply—typical of the tone of 
his correspodnence with Mr. Nelson— 
is reproduced below. 





The hard school of experience has 
been responsible for my philosophy of 
housing. Years before any legislation 
was seriously contemplated to provide 
public housing for the low-income 
groups, I was advocating it as the only 
means of solving a problem with which 
I was in direct, personal contact almost 
daily. 

My office, while it houses a complete 
organization and does a very large busi 
ness, is located in a section of Phila- 
delphia that, more than once, has seen 
the soup kitchens going full blast. 
Everyone may not know about soup 
kitchens as, in many parts of the coun- 
try, they have never had any. Accord- 
ingly a word of explanation may not be 
amiss. 

The “Soup Kitchen” 

In times of depression, in the days 
before WPA, relief, and other govern- 
mental measures for the aid of the 
poor, philanthropic citizens in some 
cities of the industrial east would estab- 
lish these kitchens so that moneyless 
families would be assured at least one 
minimum hot meal a day. This meal 
would consist of soup, well fortified 
with meat and vegetables. Long lines 
of women could be seen daily, from 
about 11 a.m. until the last of them 
had been supplied, in front of these 
soup kitchens with pots, pitchers, or 
other utensils in their hands. Each 
would be given enough soup for a 
modest serving for each member of 
her household. 

These kitchens were a common sight 
in “hard times” in the Kensington in- 
dustrial district in the northern part 
of the city and in the southern part, 
along the Delaware River waterfront. 
My office was and is in this southern 
part of the city. I saw those lines of 
poor women often. Except for very 
small pay received by working women 
who actually cooked the soup, all funds 
collected by the philanthropic citizens 
were used to buy ingredients for the 
soup. 

(Continued column one, page 279) 
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Most current data available—released to JouRNAL oF Hovusinc as of July 25, 
1949 through the courtesy of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 


PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1949 1948 
June 100,000 (preliminary) June 97,800 
First six months 450,800 (preliminary) First six months 477,600 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1949 1948 
Junc $ 616,000,000 (preliminary) June $ 689,000,000 
First six months $2,941,000,000 (preliminary) First six months $3.300,000,000 
Source Sureau of Labor Statistics and 
Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
March, 1949 First three months March, 1948 First three months 
1949 1948 
Number 14,900 38.500 13.900 37,100 
Per cent to total 21.5 22.7 18.2 20.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. HOUSING STARTS 


1949—First five months 1948—First five months 
Private 333,800 Private 375,000 
Public 17,000 Public 4,800 
Total 350,800 Total 379,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


March, 1949 First three months March, 1948 


First three months 


1949 1948 
Urban 36,700 94,200 43,100 102,900 
Rural 32,700 75,600 33,300 77.100 
Total 69,400 169,800 76.400 , 180,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1949 1948 
May 201,633 May 217,636 
First five months 927,133 First five months 1,019,655 
Note: During May, FHA mortgage insurance under Titles II (203) and VI (603) 
was written on 21,140 loans covering 1-4 family housing. Also during April, 20,315 

GI home loans were guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Veterans Administration 
~ 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1949 1948 
May $ 942,749,000 May ~ $ 999,456,000 
First five months $4,277,847,000 First five months $4,684,896,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
June 1949 June 1948 
Number of mortgages 206 235 
Dollar amount $162,444,561 $80,853,906 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 Base) 
1949 1948 
June 191.4 197.4 
Average first six months 197.6 195.3 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1949 1948 


May $1.931 (preliminary) $1.815 
Average first five months $1.929 (preliminary) $1.792 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Sweden’s Housing, Planning Progress Is Impressive 
Facts collected and observatons made during a four-months’ 1948 European study-trip 


Sweden has had a labor government 
for nearly 20 years and peace for well 
over 100. It is doubtful whether any 
other country in the world—with the 
possible exception of the United States 
—has had, relatively, as great resources 
and as favorable an opportunity to de- 
velop for all its people a high standard 
of living in all basic aspects, including 
housing. From what we saw, we think 
it is fair to say that as far as the hous 
ing now being produced for moderate 
and low-income families is con 
cerned, Sweden is doing as well as 
any country in the world, including 
our own. 

In previous articles of this series the 
housing efforts of Holland and Eng 
land have been described—countries 
ravaged by war, their empires lost to 
them, their natural resources inade 
quate for their populations, their land 
area too small to feed their people. 
Sut here we have a country abound- 
ing in fertile land, extensive timber 
growths, widespread mineral deposits, 
and cheap water power, which has 
managed to keep out of modern world 
conflicts and has thus been able to 
cultivate its own garden. 

The results are impressive. Mod- 
ern Sweden presents to the American 
visitor a picture of evenly distributed 
prosperity that includes not only ma- 
terial possessions but also a remark- 
ably widespread public understanding 
and appreciation of the household arts, 
industrial design, architecture, litera- 
ture, and the like. 

“No Slums” 

There are few rich people in Sweden 

today and few who can be called pov- 


Row housing is frequently used in Sweden. At left is a row 
house built by KF, cooperative wholesale food distributing or- 
At the right is row housing 


ganiaztion, for pottery workers. 
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DONALD and ASTRID 
MONSON 


Senior Planner and Senior Social 
Economist, Detroit City Plan 
Commission 
erty-stricken. Applied to housing, 
there are not many mansions, perhaps, 
but neither are there any slums as we 
know them. The oldest section of 
Stockholm—the “gamla stan,” or old 
town, some ol whose buildings are 
200 years old—is immaculately clean, 
the structures carefully maintained and 
well painted, and with no trace of the 
nauseous filth and decay that char 
acterize the slums of any large Ameri 

can city. 

Cleanliness, order, and civic pride 
are inculcated early in the Swedish 
young and, combined with good main 
tenance and strict enforcement of mu 
nicipal housing regulations, do much 
to prevent the kind of deterioration 
and blight we have in our cities. But 
the high quality of Swedish housing 
standards goes much farther than this: 
the Swedes have set themselves certain 
housing goals and have established the 
tools needed to achieve them. 

The Goal 

Present Swedish housing policy dif- 
fers markedly from prewar programs, 
which have been described frequently 
and need no amplification here. Dur- 
ing the 1930's emphasis was placed on 
the housing of special groups—un- 
married women workers, old people 
living on pensions, low-income “child- 
rich” families, etc. Various financing 
arrangements and_ special subsidies 
were utilized to build “colonies” or 
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“projects” to meet the needs of these 
groups. 

Since the war, however, there has 
been a strong reaction against this kind 
of piecemeal approach to the pfoblem. 
It is felt that such social and economic 
stratihcation is undemocratic and un 
desirable. At the present time hous 
ing is being built in terms of balanced, 
mixed neighborhoods designed to pro 
vide for the needs of old and young, 
rich and poor, large families and small. 

It is impossible to discuss Swedish 
housing practice today without going 
into the role of city planning. The city 
has almost complete control of land 
use in some cities, notably Stockholm, 
virtually all outlying land for miles 
around is owned as a public land re 
serve by the city or the state. The city 
thus determines which outlying areas 
shall be developed and which shall re 
main permanently in agricultural or 
recreational use. Thus Stockholm’s 
city plan includes a “Timeplan” out 
lining all new neighborhoods to be 
built up and the year in which each 
is to be developed. 

The city plan board makes a site 
plan for the neighborhood two or 
three years before it is scheduled for 
building, specifying the location and 
type of each building, after which 
developers—private speculative build 
ers, cooperative housing associations, 
or municipal bodies—proceed to build 
the sections assigned to them. Hous 
ing built by these three groups is often 
intermingled and is actually physically 
undistinguishable one from another. 
The municipality installs the neces 
sary public facilities—streets, schools, 
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in Stockholm built under the municipal cottage program. Cot- 
tages built under the ‘‘own-your-own-home” program are 
similar. Space requirement is not less than 660 square feet. 
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playgrounds, etc.—while the housing 
is being built, so that within a very 
short time a complete new urban unit 
is created. 

If this situation sounds almost too 
idyllic, perhaps it is in order to see 
how the Swedes managed to attain 
this happy state of affairs. The pro- 
vision ‘of good housing for all the 
people has, of course, always been 
one of the goals of the Labor (or Social 
Democratic) party, which in 1933 set 
up the “Social Housing Commission” 
to study the nation’s housing needs 
and recommend ways of solving them. 
During the 1930's the Commission 
made various preliminary reform pro- 
posals, many of which were carried 
out. Its work culminated in a final 
report that was translated into legis- 
lation by the Riksdag in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. 

Six-Point Program 

The following are the main points 
in present Swedish housing policy: 

1—The current housing shortage 
shall be relieved through guaranteeing 
the construction of the needed number 
of new dwelling units and their ad- 
ministration in the public interest. 
Each year the number of homes to be 
built is to be determined on the basis 
of population growth, the number of 
new households formed, materials and 
labor supply factors, and general eco 
nomic conditions. 

2—The municipalities are primarily 
responsible for achieving this goal. 
Under the 1947 law every municipality 
of 10,000 or more population must 
prepare and submit a plan by which 
in the course of ten years all its fam 
ilies will be supplied with adequate 
housing in terms of family size and 
composition, expected population 
growth, etc. 

3—This housing must be made 
available at rentals that the people who 
need it can afford, the goal being to 
get the rent-to-income ratio down to 
20 per cent, compared with 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent before the war, and 
25 per cent now. (Rent controls for 
both old and new housing are in 
effect in Sweden, the 60 per cent rise in 
the cost of new housing since before 
the war being taken care of by special 
financing provisions that will be dis- 
cussed below.) 

4—The state (i.e., national) govern- 
ment is responsible for providing the 
financing needed to get the job done, 
in the form of loans, guaranteed low 
interest rates, and capital and other 
subsidies as needed. 

5—When the housing shortage has 
been overcome in that the number of 
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dwelling units at least equals the num- 
ber of families—and not until then— 
emphasis will shift from the produc- 
tion of new units to improving the 
quality of existing ones and replacing 
obsolete and over-age structures—i.e., 
no slum clearance during a housing 
shortage. 

6—If an economic depression should 
come, employment will be stimulated 
by accelerating the rate of slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment, experience 
having shown that in such periods the 
rate of formation of new families de- 
clines and the number of dwelling 
units built on vacant land falls. 

At present Sweden relies heavily 
upon stimulating general housing pro- 
duction through a number of specific 
techniques, supplemented when _nec- 
essary by special subsidies to bring 
the housing that is produced within 
the means of all families who need it. 
The various aids may be divided into 
three groups: (a) financing methods, 
(b) social measures, and (c) temporary 
postwar aids. 

Financing Methods 

Before and during the war the Swed- 
ish government tried in a number of 
ways to lower housing costs and meet 
the needs of special groups—particu 
larly large, low-income families— 
through making 
available. Because of generally favor- 
able economic conditions—stable costs, 
low interest rates, rising rents, and a 
rapidly increasing urban population 


various subsidies 





due to migration from the farms— 
housing production was at a high level. 
The war, however, made investors feel 
that it was too risky to build housing 
and a sort of capital “strike” ensued, 
production falling from 45,000 dwell 
ing units in 1939 to 12,000 in 1941. 

State Third Mortgage Credits—In 
order to increase production, the gov 
ernment in 194] inaugurated a system 
of state third mortgage loans. Swed 
ish home financing is quite different 
from ours. The usual custom before 
the war was to secure from a bank or 
other private lending institution a 60 
per cent first mortgage and a 10 per 
cent second mortgage. Except in un 
usual circumstances, no interest rate 
was specified in the mortgage, the 
rate varying from year to year with 
the money market. The usual custom 
was to pay off the second mortgage in 
a relatively few years but to let the 
first mortgage ride until such time as 
the value of the property had fallen 
below the face of the mortgage. 

The system of state third mortgages 
established in 1941 gave an additional 
‘3 per cent or 20 per cent loan to pri- 
vate speculative builders and 25 per 
cent to 
agencies. 


cooperative or municipal 
Thus the private builders 
could get up to 90 per cent of costs 
and co-ops and cities, 95 per cent. 
Although production rose to 33,000 
in 1944 and nearly 40,000 in 1945, it 
soon became evident that even these 
aids were not enough to meet the 
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Land speculation in Sweden is about at an end. With land in public ownership, 


its use can be controlled through lease arrangements. 


The above map of Stockholm 


indicates through the blacked-in areas how much land is controlled by the city. 
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req 1irements of the bulk of the people 
who needed housing. The number of 
families who were able to invest even 5 
per cent of the cost of their homes was 
limited and many municipalities either 
could not or would not provide the 
necessary investment. In July 1946, 
therefore, the government began to 
provide 30 per cent third mortgages— 
i.c., 100 per cent loans—to municipali- 
ties and to quasi-municipal agencies set 
up jointly by the cooperatives and the 
towns if they met certain conditions. 

Guaranteed Low Interest Rates— 
Because no set interest rate is written 
into a first or second mortgage in 
Sweden, borrowers used to have to 
take the risk of a rise in the rate. 
During and since the war, however, 
the rate has been fixed by Parliament, 
with the result that whereas in 194] 
the rate was 4), per cent, in 1946 it 
was 3 per cent. At the present time it 
is 3 per cent for first mortgages, 31, 
per cent for second, and 3 per cent for 
state third mortgages. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that even Parliament must take into 
consideration whether or not invest 
ment capital will be available at the 
rate set and, therefore, in 1948 it was 
decided to further stimulate housing 
production by guaranteeing the bor- 
rower that even if Parliament should 
find it necessary to raise the permitted 
interest rate, the government would 
guarantee him reimbursement of any 
rise in the rate beyond 3! per cent 
on first mortgages and 4 per cent on 
second papers. These guarantees are 
now in force but so far it has not 
been necessary to utilize them, as the 
interest rate has not risen. 

The result of these two financial 
measures has been that for the past 
three years the production of housing 
has had to be artificially held down by 
the government to 45,000 per year— 
the greatest volume that available labor 
and materials will permit. Though 
this total is less than could be built, 
it should be remembered that in terms 
of the Swedish population, it is equiva- 
lent to 1 million a year for the United 
States—a level of housing production 
we have yet to reach. 


Social Measures 

It is recognized in Sweden—as in 
the United States—that families in the 
lower income levels can not under 
present conditions afford the full eco- 
nomic cost of modern standards of 
shelter. Like ourselves, the Swedes 
started out building large, subsidized 
projects for low-income families, es- 
pecially those with many children. 
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Two popular types of Swedish apart- 


ment house design are the ‘‘lamella,”’ or 
“slab,” and the ‘“punkt,’’ or ‘“‘point,”’ 
houses. Pictured above is a ‘“‘lamella’”’ 
apartment house built by a pottery co-op 
for its workers at Gustafsberg. Stairways 
to the apartments are located between 
every two apartments on each floor. To 
the right is HSB’s ‘“‘point’’ apartments 
at Reimersholme, Stockholm. This type 
is usually built with four apartments per 
floor, but for lower costs, sometimes six 
apartments are included cn a floor. 


Because of Sweden’s low birth rate 
10 per 1000 compared with our 25 or 
thereabouts—it was felt particularly 
necessary to help those families who 
had several children and who, there- 
fore, were often unable to find ade 
quate shelter. 

It was soon found, however, that 
the large colonies of families with 
many children created problems of 
overcrowding in the schools and play- 
grounds of the neighborhood and ran 
the maintenance bills for these projects 
up to fabulous heights—not because of 
vandalism or delinquent behavior but 
through sheer wear and tear. 
the war, therefore, the Swedes have 
stopped using this method of providing 
for low-income families and are now 
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APARTMENT TYPES THAT ARE POPULAR IN 





SWEDEN 


integrating them into ordinary neigh 
borhood units in which municipal, co 
operative, and private housing are 
built side-by-side. In fact, in housing 
built with the aid of state loans (and 
that includes 90 per cent of everything 
currently being undertaken) no more 
than 25 per cent of the families living 
in a project can be eligible for rent 
subsidies. Thus all families can live 
in municipal housing, regardless of 
income, and those who can not afford 
the rent are subsidized. 
Rent Subsidies — Rent 
should not be confused with the reg- 
ular Swedish subsidy of 260 kronor 
($75) per year per child that every 
family, rich or poor, receives. This 
subsidy is a part of the country’s social 
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subsidies 











population policy and is not a part of 
the housing program as such. The 
rent subsidy amounts to 130 kronor 
($38) per year per child and is pay- 
able to every family with two or more 
children, whose gross income is less 
than 7000 kronor ($2000) per year. 

Since the average rent for new 
housing ranges between 1300 and 
1700 kronor per year ($360 to $475), 
it can be seen that with the rent 
subsidy an eligible family with three 
children would pay a monthly rent of 
between $20 and $30 for a modern, 
well-equipped apartment. This rent 
would amount to between 13 per cent 
and 19 per cent of the family’s gross 
income, compared with the 33 per 
cent of gross income that an Ameri- 
can family earning $4000 per year 
would have to pay to live in a typical 
$110 per month rental unit financed 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion under Section 608. 


Municipal Subsidies—A special ad- 
ditional annual grant is made to mu- 
nicipalities by the state in proportion 
to the number of dwelling units the 
municipality or a quasi-municipal cor- 
poration built or started during the 
previous year. The municipality is 
free to utilize this subsidy, which 
amounts to 3 kronor per square meter 
of floor area (about 200 kronor, or 
$56, for a typical flat), to reduce the 
rents of low-income families living in 
developments built under the law after 
July 1, 1946. 

This type of subsidy is paid in order 
to encourage municipalities to under- 
take the construction of needed rental 
housing and make it possible for even 
low-income families to live in it. Since 
families of all income levels can live 
in the development, there is no social 
stigma attached to receiving a subsidy 
and, in fact, the neighbors don’t know 
who does and who doesn’t receive aid. 

Temporary Postwar Aids 

Although Sweden was “neutral” in 
the late unpleasantness, she was far 
from unaffected by the war. With her 
German markets destroyed, her whole 
trade structure was deranged. A large 
share of the country’s energies went 
into military preparedness. In spite 
of strictly enforced price controls and 
probably the best system of food ra- 
tioning in Europe, inflation could not 
be entirely avoided and at the present 
time building costs are about 60 per 
cent higher than they were before the 
war. With her dollar supply depleted, 
Sweden has had to depend on herself 
for many materials previously im- 
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Supplementary Loans (capital sub- 
sidies )—Swedish rent controls apply 
to new as well as prewar housing. 
Since rentals are kept at 1939 levels 
for similar accommodations, it is evi- 
dent that a wide gap exists between 
the cost of 1949 housing and the capi- 
talized value of 1939 rents. This gap 
is filled in the form of a “supplemen- 
tary loan,” which amounts to a tem- 
porary capital subsidy to cover the 
difference between the two. The loan 
is available to all kinds of builders— 
private, co-op, public, or quasi-public 
—and is subject to strict scrutiny on 
the part of the state to make sure 
that the “costs” are not padded. 

These loans run interest-free for 
ten years. At that time, it is antici- 
pated, the postwar inflation will have 
become stabilized at some level or 
other and it will have become possible 
to balance wages, prices, and rents at 
that level. If the new rent level is 
high enough to permit the repayment 
out of the rents collected of all or 
part of the supplementary loan, it will 
begin to bear interest and will have 
to be amortized. If, on the other hand, 
rents are not high enough to cover 
it, the loan will be written off as a 
capital subsidy. 

3oth the state and the municipality 
share in carrying this “over-cost,” the 
local government putting up one-fifth 
and the national treasury the remain- 
ing four-fifths. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that in 
all three countries whose postwar hous- 
ing programs have been described in 
this series, it has been found necessary 
to heavily subsidize a large majority 
of all housing being built. 

Materials and Labor Allocations— 
Like all countries, Sweden has been 
feeling a shortage of materials and 
labor as she recovers from the dislo- 
cations of the war period. Although 
her problems in this regard are nothing 
like those of Holland and England, 
even here it has been found necessary 
for the state to decide how much 
housing shall be built and where and 
of what kinds. Furthermore, it has 
been found desirable to fit housing into 
the yearly “investment budget” that, 
as a part of the nation’s general eco- 
nomic plan, sets forth how much 
capital investment shall be placed in 
each industry. 

Once the total number of dwelling 
units to be built in the country has 
been decided for a given year, it is 
next allocated to the various counties 
and municipalities on the basis of 
their demonstrated need. In spite of 
the fact that, as was pointed out above, 


preduction is pegged at a maximum 
of 45,000 dwelling units a year—which 
is equal to the prewar boom year of 
1939—the various localities are beg- 
ging for higher quotas. Stockholm, 
for example—a city of 700,000—was 
allotted 5000 dwelling units during 
1948 but the various officials we talked 
to felt that this was hardly a drop 
in the bucket. Yet they took us all 
over the town and showed us innu- 
merable buildings under construction 
in nearly every area of the city! 

The problem of how much building 
to allocate to the various types of 
housing enterprise has evidently not 
been a difficult one to solve. Although 
before the war private, speculative 
builders built 70 per cent of the coun 
try’s housing, co-ops 20 per cent, and 
municipalities 10 per cent, the re- 
fusal of private capital to enter the 
field during the war resulted in greatly 
increased activity on the part of the 
municipalities and the cooperatives, 
climaxed by the setting up in 40 cities 
of quasi-public joint corporations in 
which the cities and the co-ops collab- 
orate to take advantage of the know- 
how of the co-ops and the 100 per 
cent financing available to the cities. 
Today these proportions are reversed, 
the public and quasi-public develop- 
ments accounting for 70 per cent of 
the country’s production, and coopera- 
tives 20 per cent, and private builders, 
10 per cent. 

It is a definite policy of the Swedish 
government to allocate most of the 
available labor and materials to the 
various types of non-speculative hous- 
ing, the justification being, of course, 
that these houses are meeting the 
needs of the average- and lower-in- 
come families and should therefore 
have preference. There is some dan- 
ger, we felt, that the lack of high- 
priced speculative housing with which 
the people might compare what the 
municipalities and the cooperatives are 
building, may lead them to blame the 
latter for the high postwar building 
costs. As a matter of fact, there was 
quite a newspaper campaign while 
we were in Stockholm on the part of 
the speculative builders to claim that 
they could build better housing than 
the cities and the co-ops and do it 
cheaper. It sounded just like home! 

The Cooperatives 

The importance of the cooperatives 
in the Swedish picture has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere by the writers* and 


*“Ideas from Sweden for an American Co- 
Operative Housing Program.” American City 
Magazine. March 1949, pp. 84-86; April, pp. 
110-111; May, pp. 140-142. 
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will not be repeated here. Their role 
is seen to be the provision of housing 
for the moderate- and middle-income 
groups, while the lower-income fami- 
lies, who must depend on straight 
rental housing, are taken care of 
through subsidized public housing. 
The largest Swedish national co-op 
housnig society—Hyregdsternas Spar- 
kasse och Byggnads Foérening, or Ten- 
ants’ Savings and Building Society— 
has 55,000 families living in 631 co- 
operative housing societies in 135 dif 
ferent cities and towns throughout 
Sweden. With several smaller associa- 
tions, H. S. B. is now building about 
20 per cent of Sweden’s total hous- 
ing output. 

The co-ops are largely responsible 
for the high design and equipment 
standards of Swedish housing between 
the world wars. Just as the private 
stores were forced to adjust their prices 
to the food cooperatives, so the specu- 
lative builder had to meet H.S.B.’s 
standards. 

When the present liberal financing 
for public housing went into effect, 
it was the experience of the co-ops 
with large-scale building that made it 
possible for the country to shift from 
70 per cent private to 70 per cent pub- 
lic housing without any serious dis- 
turbance of the building industry. The 
cities patterned their offices after H.S. 
B.’s—or simply contracted with the 
co-ops to get the job done. 

(Lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing, let it be understood that the actual 
construction of housing is done by 
private contractors and private labor, 
whether the planning, financing, and 
ownership are by a public, quasi- 
public, or cooperative body.) 

At the present time the co-ops are 
at a disadvantage in that the new law 
gives them only 95 per cent financing 
whereas 100 per cent is available to 
municipalities or joint municipal-co-op 
corporations. However, the latter have 
enabled the cooperatives to keep their 
organizations expanding and the fact 
that the member of a regular coopera- 
tive gets a larger dwelling and has a 
greater voice in management than does 
the tenant of a public or quasi-public 
agency, has kept up the demand for 
this kind of housing and has enabled 
its share of the national production to 
remain constant. 

The writers felt that the Dutch law, 
which gives co-ops and municipal hous- 
ing equally favorable financing terms, 
operated better than does the Swedish 
system, since it recognized the advan- 
tages of having tenant-members take 
part in management and _ shoulder 
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CO-OP APARTMENTS ON ISLAND IN STOCKHOLM 
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Another of HSB’s cooperative apartments, Reimersholme, Stockholm, was 


built on the “‘lamelia’’ plan. 


The one pictured above is a variation of the type 


built by KF at Gustafsberg, pictured page 263. 





some responsibility for the successful 
operation of the housing development. 
The question of whether or not co- 
ops should get 100 per cent financing 
is being widely among 
Swedish housers. 
Space, Occupancy Standards 

While good maintenance and clean 
liness have prevented slums, there is 
still serious overcrowding in Swedish 
urban housing. Almost half of the 
nation’s town dwellings contain only 
one room and a kitchen. The present 
Swedish national housing policy is 
geared to reaching, within 10 or 15 
years, an occupancy standard of not 
more than two persons per 
(kitchens excluded). The ultimate 
goal is to have not more than one and 
one-half persons per room on this 
basis. 


discussed 


room 


It must be remembered that Sweden’s 
severe climate has made it necessary to 
build very solidly and substantially, 
with thick walls, tile roofs, and gen 
erally expensive construction. 
ish housing costs are thus considerably 
higher in relation to other commodi- 
ties and to average wages than are 
ours. On the other hand, the very 
high quality of Swedish construction 
makes it possible for their homes to 
last, with good maintenance, for 100 
or 150 years. With the installation of 
modern plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, many structures built 80 or 100 
years ago or more are still serviceable. 

Dwelling and room sizes are regu- 
lated in Sweden through 


Swed- 


national 


minimum standards and by local or 
dinance and municipal building policy. 
No dwelling is eligible for state finan 
cial aids if it is composed of less than 
two rooms and a kitchen or has an 
interior net floor area of less than 50 
square meters (about 550 square feet). 
The majority of new apartments con- 
tain a net interior floor area of at least 
55 to 60 square meters (605 to 660 
square feet). Kitchens and bedrooms 
must have minimum floor areas of at 
least ten square meters (110 square 
feet). If there are two bedrooms, the 
larger must contain at least 14 square 
meters (154 square feet). 

H.S.B. builds above these minimum 
standards: living rooms contain be- 
tween 18 and 23 square meters (198 
to 243 square feet), bedrooms are 
often 12 or 14 square meters (132 or 
154 square feet), kitchens 11 or 12 
square meters (121 or 132 square feet), 
etc. When a large apartment has, as 
is frequently the case, a room designed 
to be rented out after the children 
have grown up and left the home, that 
room must be at least 13 square meters 
(143 square feet) in area and have its 
own toilet and lavatory. 

The prefabricated cottages that re 
ceive state aid under the “own-your- 
own-home” program must be not less 
than 60 square meters (660 square 
feet) in rural areas and 70 square 
meters (770 square feet) in urban 
areas. Again the H.S.B. cottages run 
larger than this minimum, having 
from 80 to 85 square meters (860 to 
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920 square feet) floor area. These two- 
bedroom cottages at 770 square feet 
or more floor area compare favorably 
with the U. S. middle-class FHA-in- 
sured house before FHA reduced its 


space standards in_ its 
“economy house” program. 
Equipment in the flats and cottages 
built in the last ten years is equal to 
American standards. Swedish bath- 
rooms are in advance of the best Amer- 
ican standards in that a floor drain is 
considered essential. Any dwelling 
unit with more than two bedrooms 
is required to have a second toilet and 
lavatory in addition to the main bath- 
room. Electric refrigerators are stand- 
ard equipment in all flats. All new 
apartment buildings have hot water 
central heating and piped hot and 
cold water in every apartment. All 
buildings over three stories in height 
have automatic self-service elevators. 


misguided 


Design Standards 

There are two general forms of 
apartment buildings common in Swed- 
ish cities: the “lamella” or slab form 
and the “punkt” or tower form. The 
slab form may have two or at most 
three apartments per floor per stair- 
well, with the stairwell units arranged 
in rows, thus forming a slab. When 
there are only two apartments per 
stair, each has through ventilation and 
hence the city planners, led by Sven 
Markelius, Director of the Stockholn 
town planning office, prefer the “la- 
mella” structures to be not more than 
10 meters (33 feet) deep. Economies 
of construction are, however, claimed 
by builders to be as high as 4 per cent 
per additional meter of building depth 
when the width of the building is 
allowed to be more than ten meters 
and the number of apartments per 
floor per stair increased. The most 
economical form that Markelius cur- 
rently considers acceptable is an ar- 
rangement with two large and one 
small apartments per floor per stair, 
the two large apartments being L- 
shaped and fronting on both outer 
walls, while the smaller apartment is 
opposite the stairwell and has only 
one outer wall. Ordinarily the space 
between “lamella” structures is three 
times their height. 

The other common form, the 
“punkt” or “point” house, has been 
widely used in recent years. It has a 
more dramatic architectural form than 
the “lamella” house, as is evident from 
a trip to Riemersholme, H.S.B.’s fa- 
mous new development on an island in 
Stockholm. Here the spacing and ar- 
rangement of the towers, combined 
with other apartment forms, resulted 
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in the most architecturally satisfying 
apartment development the writers saw 
in the course of their voyagings. How- 
ever, some Swedish housers criticize the 
“punkt” house because, when there 
are six apartments per floor, although 
the four at the corners are very good, 
the two opposite the central stairwell 
have no cross ventilation and the cen- 
tral stairwell receives no natural light. 

A variation of the “punkt” house 
now coming into more common use 
is the “star” house, which has three 
apartments on a floor projecting at 
angles of 120 degrees from the central 
staircase. Thus each apartment has 
three outside walls. Star houses can 
be joined into a sort of combination 
punkt-andlamella form called the 
“chain” house. This form is more ex- 
pensive than the “punkt” form but 
compares favorably with the “lamella” 
form and gives each apartment cross- 
ventilation. 

Neighborhood Planning 

Currently new neighborhood de- 
signs call for between 80 per cent and 
85 per cent of the dwellings to be in 
apartments, the rest in row houses or 
free-standing Markelius 
hopes to raise the percentage of “single- 
family” homes—i.e., row houses or 
cottages—to 50 per cent, but so far 
the city council insists that the addi- 
tional area required would make efh 
cient transportation service impossible 
and would result in too low a density 
to support needed municipal services. 
Markelius thinks that by raising the 
density of the apartment areas through 
the use of elevator apartments, the 
total neighborhood, even with only 
50 per cent apartments, would not re- 
quire substantially larger land area 
than under the usual plan of using 
three-story walk-ups almost exclusively. 
From the plans we saw in preparation, 
the trend seemed to be toward the use 
of more varied architectural forms in 
a neighborhood. 

Swedish architects in the 1920's 
abandoned the “corridor street” and 
started building their structures at 
right angles to the street. Following 
the formula too strictly, they soon 
achieved monotony in this new form 
too. As a result they learned the im- 
portance of site planning and the neces- 
sity of having the municipal authorities 
make a site plan for a whole neighbor- 
hood. Now every new neighborhood 
is planned in detail and each building 
carefully sited. While the builder need 
not slavishly follow the official plan, 
any variation must be approved by 
the city plan office. Today, while many 
residential buildings are of similar 


dwellings. 





appearance, the mastery of site plan- 
ning is such that one is not conscious 
of monotony. 

Both Stockholm and Goteborg are 
expanding so rapidly that not only 
are the planning offices projecting new 
neighborhoods, but whole new towns 
as well. These towns, as in the case 
of Orby Bandhagen south of Stock- 
holm and Vastra Frolunda, the port 
extension outside Goteborg, are con- 
sidered extensions of the parent city 
but are in fact separate towns. They 
are divided from the old towns by 
open country and have industrial em- 
ployment for a considerable propor- 
tion of their planned populations. 


Prefabrication 

Sweden is the one country in the 
world that has had real success with 
prefabrication. FI.S.B. alone has two 
complete factories turning out panels, 
doors, millwork, and other elements 
for the single-family pre-fab cottages 
used in the “egen-hem” program and 
otherwise. However, the present pre- 
fabrication is still largely a hand-work 
process, although the panels are made 
on jigs. 

Since July 1, 1948, the state has 
supported the financing of the pre- 
fabricated “egen-hem” or “own-your- 
own-home” program formerly carried 
on only by the city of Stockholm. 
Under this plan a family receives a 
90 per cent mortgage on a pre-fab 
cottage, its own labor in digging the 
basement and helping assemble the 
house counting as a 10 per cent down 
payment. The land is usually fur- 
nished by the city at a nominal rent 
or included in the mortgage. Loans 
are at 3 per cent and run for 25 years. 
Builders of “egen hems” receive more 
liberal fuel and rent subsidies than 
apartment house tenants and, in addi- 
tion, receive a supplementary “capital 
loan” comparable to the capital sub- 
sidy given to builders of rental hous- 
ing to make up for inflated postwar 
building costs. 

These cottages are built of prefabri- 
cated panels and are put up under the 
strict supervision of the city’s building 
department. They are very well built, 
with full basements, tile roofs, and 
complete modern heating and plumb- 
ing equipment. This operation is a 
far cry from the “self help” programs 
that have been tried in the United 
States, where veterans and others have 
tried to build a traditional house piece 
by piece without using skilled building 
trades labor. 

There have been about 12,500 pre- 
fabricated homes built in Sweden, of 
(Continued column three, page 268) 
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A Connecticut City Becomes Housing, 


Community interest in the problem 
of housing and its relation to city 
planning has been developing in this 
industrial city for several months. It 
was given further impetus on May 11 
when business and welfare interests 
as well as city and state officials at- 
tended a dinner meeting to hear an 
eminent authority speak on the sub- 
ject: “Planning Is for People.” The 
occasion marked a milestone because 
it was the first time that public recog- 
nition was given here to the impor- 
tance and inter-relatedness of housing 
and city planning. 

The event was the annual meeting 
of the New Britain Council of Social 
Agencies and the program was under 
the sponsorship of its recently formed 
Housing Committee. The principal 
speaker, Hugh Pomeroy, Director of 
Planning, Westchester County, New 
York, was exceptionally well qualified 
to present this double-barrelled sub- 
ject, having formerly been executive 
director of NAHO. On the program, 
also, was Edward Adams, President of 
the Corinecticut Federation of Plan- 
ning and Zoning Agencies, better 
known to most of us as executive di- 
rector of the Wethersfield Housing 
Authority, and formerly chairman of 
the New England Regional Council 
of NAHO. The writer was given 
the special honor of introducing these 
visitors, who had graciously accepted 
the invitation to come to New Britain 
to address a cross-section of the com- 
munity on these timely and _ vital 
topics. 


Need for Action Seen 

It is of no small -significance that 
the subject of “housing and planning” 
was selected by the executive commit- 
tee of the Council for its annual dinner 
meeting. The dire effects of the hous- 
ing shortage on the working popula- 
tion and the increased number of 
social problems resulting from this 
situation had made housing officials, 
welfare agencies, veterans groups, and 
women’s clubs more cognizant than 
ever before of the need for action. 

Anyone who has ever heard Hugh 
Pomeroy speak is well aware of his 
capacity to deliver the goods. He was 
in rare form on the night of May 11 
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and made exactly the kind of impres- 
sion that was most needed in a com- 
munity that was long ago lulled into 
indifference by local political inepti 
tude. A spark was ignited when he 
declared: “We must set as the primary 
objective of planning the production 
and maintenance of a satisfactory liv- 
ing environment, in the broadest sense 
of that term. This means good hous- 
ing, in good neighborhoods, properly 
fitted to a convenient and efficient phys 
ical structure for the entire commu- 
nity, satisfactorily situated with respect 
to sound economic opportunity, and 
adequately provided with those facili 
ties and services that contribute to 
social integrity, cultural advancement, 
and spiritual satisfaction.” 

In sponsoring this event, the Hous 
ing Committee had hoped that in the 
course of time both citizen and _politi- 
cal interests would be sufficiently 
blended so that proper steps could be 


“taken in the direction of city planning; 


it was hardly to be anticipated that in 
less than two weeks the mayor of the 
city would recommend in his annual 
message to the common council that 
consideration be given to “engaging 
a planning engineer . . . that there 
has been need for rational city plan 
ning—meaningful city planning.” 

And when, on May 23, the local 
newspaper ran an editorial entitled 
“Looking Ahead” in which the edito 
rial writer acknowledged agreement 
with Hugh Pomeroy that “planning 
calls for study, expert advice and some 
clear thinking as to the needs of the 
community,’ some of us felt that the 
stone we had thrown into the waters 
had produced more ripples, faster, 
than we had dared hope for. 


What the Committee Is 


Ot course there is much that remains 
to be done but the Housing Commit 
tee of the Council feels it has made a 
reasonably effective start. It is, essen 
tially, a citizens’ group functioning 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Social Agencies. It is composed of 
about 20 members, who serve as in 
dividuals but who are associated with 
organized labor, veterans groups, the 
chamber of commerce, the legal pro 
fession, various businesses, women’s 


Planning Conscious 


clubs, the housing authority, etc. Early 
this year when the committee was 
first organized, it agreed on the fol 
lowing objectives: to accumulate and 
analyze statistics and other data con 
cerning local housing needs; to sup 
port state and national legislation de 
signed to alleviate the housing short 
age; to study problems of zoning and 
neighborhood planning, housing man 
agement, and related welfare prob 
lems; and to maintain vigilance re- 
garding these matters in the public 
interest. 

When Governor Chester Bowles sub 
mitted his initial housing program to 
the state legislature, immediate action 
was taken by the Committee. A_peti- 
tion was sent to the Governor asking 
that the entire state program (con 
sisting of both subsidized and non 
subsidized housing) be declared an 
“emergency” because of the critical 
need for low- and moderate-rental 
accommodations and_ the opposition 
to subsidies in the lower house of the 
legislature. The Committee also sub 
mitted a number of recommendations 
regarding tenant selection and the re 
lation of rents to income in the state 
program. 


“Inventory” Sponsored 

Another important development has 
grown out of the bi-weekly meetings 
of the Committee. Plans are now 
under way for an “inventory” of New 
Britain housing and related facilities 
to be made this summer as a coopera 
tive undertaking. George M. Howe, 
a graduate student of urban geography 
at Clark University, Worcester, Mas 
sachusetts, will conduct the survey, 
assisted by several sociology students 
from Teachers College of Connecticut, 
under the direction of Professor Theo 
dore I. Lenn. The Housing Commit 
tee, having encouraged the idea of a 
survey as a preliminary to future 
studies in city planning, will cooperate 
by furnishing available housing in 
formation. The data gathered on con 
dition of residential buildings, schools, 
markets, recreation areas, etc., will be 
set forth on a series of maps and will 
doubtless prove useful to city officials, 
the housing authority, and other agen 
cies. 

A third 
Housing Committee has been the prep- 
aration of 


accomplishment of the 


a report entitled Housing 
Conditions and Needs in New Britain, 
Connecticut, which has recently be- 
come available for general distribu 
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tion, Observing that the need for ad- 
ditional housing is so great in this 
city that a four point program is neces- 
sary if the shortage is to be alleviated 
in the foreseeable future, the Commit- 
tee’s report recommends: 

i—Support of present tederai legis- 
lation designed to clear slums and 
build low-rent accommodations. 

2—Support of the “compromise” 
state housing program, which aims to 
house veterans at rentals of about $34 
a month. 

3—Encouragement of insurance 
companies and other large-scale _pri- 
vate investors to build moderate-rental 
garden apartments. 

4—Investigation of the possibilities 
of private prefabricated housing “de 
velopments.” 

The report points out that about 
4000 families, or 16.7 per cent of the 
total, are living “doubled-up” with 
other families. It states that “in ad 
dition there are anywhere from 1400 
to 2000 dwelling units in the city which 
are substandard, structurally.” No- 
ting, further, that in February of 
this year the weekly earnings of pro- 
duction workers ranged from an aver 
age of $35.15 to $56.87, the report 
emphasizes that housing accommoda- 
tions are needed in New Britain with 
rentals ranging primarily from about 
$25 to $49 per month. In explanation 
of these estimates, the report points 
out that families of average income 
should pay no more than one-fifth or 
one-sixth of income for rent, depend- 
ing on size of family. 

More Recommendations 

Other Committee recommendations 
include further studies of city plan- 
ning in relation to housing; a review 
of the zoning ordinances to bring them 
up to date, if necessary; a compara- 
tive study of public housing develop- 
ments in New Britain and surround 
ing communities. 

In the introduction to the report, 
the Committee explains its concern 
with the current housing shortage and 
its social implications, as follows: 
“The impact of environment on at 
titudes and behavior can no longer be 
questioned; while we must of neces- 
sity use our influence and wealth as a 
nation to educate in the democratic 
way of life, abroad, we should not lose 
sight of the immediate problems fac- 
ing us at home—the slums across the 
tracks and the unhoused family who 
lives doubled-up down the ‘street. 
Today, the importance of decent hous- 
ing for all is disputed only by those 
who are either unaware of the facts 
or indifferent to community welfare.” 
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The moving forces behind the awakening of New Britain, Connecticut, to the need 
for city planning and housing action as described on pages 267 and 268 are shown 
left to right: Edward Adams of Wethersfield, Connecticut; Hugh Pomeroy of West- 
chester County, New York; Mrs. Beatrice Rosahn; and James L. Bishop, past presi- 
dent of the Council of Social Agencies—which sponsored the meeting described. 





ILLINOIS— 

(Continued from page 259) 

or unplatted vacant land necessary 
for sound community growth. 

Amendments to the Housing Au- 
thorities Act, in the second of the four 
bills, also permits local housing au- 
thorities to receive federal loans and 
grants under Title I of the federal 
housing act. Housing authorities in 
cities where there is also a land clear- 
ance commission may not acquire va- 
cant land for development or rede- 
velopment by private enterprise under 
the new amendment. This measure 
also authorizes housing authorities to 
make grants to nonprofit corporations 
to assist them in planning and con- 
struction of housing projects. 

The State Grant Act, which makes 
state funds available for housing and 
redevelopment, was amended in the 
third measure, to provide that each 
application for a grant must be ac- 
companied by a redevelopment plan 
and the plan must be approved by the 
State Housing Board before the grant 
is made. Amendments to this bill 
also provide for the recapture of state 
funds by the State Housing Board from 
land clearance commissions and hous- 
ing authorities if such bodies are un- 
able or unwilling to proceed with proj- 
ects or have failed to initiate projects 
under the Act. 

Amendments to the Housing Au- 
thorities Act in the fourth bill pro- 
vide for the dissolution of housing 
authorities and recapture of any re- 
maining state funds by the State Hous- 
ing Board if an authority is not con- 
templating any new projects and has 
“no other duties to perform in its 
area of operation.” The bill also re- 
moves the requirement in the act 
that the annual budget of the Chicago 
Housing Authority must be approved 
by the city council. 





SWEDEN— 

(Continued from page 266) 

which some 6000 are in Stockholm and 
4000 in Goteborg. 

Research has been completed on a 
new system of prefabrication that 1s 
expected to cut the cost of the existing 
pre-fab cottages by 30 per cent. 

There is no problem now in Stock- 
holm of finding sites for public or 
co-op housing developments. The city 
of Stockholm (population, 700,000) 
owns 32,500 acres of vacant land with- 
in the city and, together with the state, 
has since 1901 bought up vast areas 
outside the city limits. To aid those 
cities that have not had this policy, 
the Riksdag has simplified the ex- 
propriation (condemnation) laws to 
enable cities easily to obtain land for 
needed expansion. With this law the 
possibility of land speculation in 
Sweden is virtually ended. 

Such land reserves are leased for 
agricultural use until needed for build- 
ing. They are made available to co- 
operatives or other prospective devel- 
opers at nominal annual rentals, usually 
based, in the case of Stockholm, on 
the number of square meters of apart- 
ment floor area rather than on the 
amount of land area. The ground 
rental is usually about 50 cents per 
square meter per year. 

Sweden’s housing program is a bal- 
anced whole, with public, cooperative, 
and private agencies meeting various 
segments of the need and with housing 
integrated with city planning to the 
end that well-planned communities, 
with a full complement of public serv- 
ices, are being developed. The success 
of the Swedish program, both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, suggests that 
similar policies, if adopted and applied 
in the United States, might point the 
way out of our present housing di- 
lemma. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS— 
Meets in Denver in August 

The summer meeting of NAHO’s 
Board of Governors will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, on August 15. Main 
items on the meeting agenda are a 
report from the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Organization and Dues 
Structure (see below) and Board re- 
view of the completed draft of the 
commissioners handbook now in prep- 
aration (see column three). Constitu- 
tional amendments for consideration at 
the November annual meeting in Bos- 
ton will also be reviewed. The Board 
will also be asked for recommendations 
on a revised draft of the preliminary 
annual meeting program, based on sug- 
gestions received since the program was 
first presented to the Board in May. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION— 
DUES MEETS, RECOMMENDS 

Nine members of the Committee 
met in NAHO’s central office in Chi- 
cago on July 12 and 13 to study vari- 
ous phases of the Association’s organi- 
zational structure and to make recom- 
mendations for possible changes in 
In addition to re- 
viewing the operations of the central 
office, the Committee took up ques- 
tions of the size and degree of respon- 
sibility of the Board of Governors and 
analyzed the various types of NAHO 
membership and dues classifications. 
The Committee also discussed the pros 
and cons of adding a_ professional 
membership class that would recog- 


services and fees. 
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nize outstanding service in the ad 
ministrative, technical, and academic 
helds of housing. Proposals on all of 
these phases of the Association’s op 
erations were agreed on by the Com 
mittee and are to be presented to the 
Board of Governors for review at its 
August meeting by Committee Chair 
man James D. Richardson. 

New members added to the Com 
mittee since the announcement of its 
roster in the May JourNat are: 


Frederick T. Ascshman, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the County of Cook 
Illinois; George O'Bryan Bailey, Deputy A 
sistant Commissioner for Management, PHA 
Washington; F. R. Kretschmar, Superinten 
dent of Building Maintenance, Detroit Hous 
ing Commission; Walter E. Kroening, Man 
ager, Greendale, Wisconsin; Miss Muriel A 
Mawer, Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle; David M. Walker, Executive 
Director. Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia. 

Present at the July meeting were: 
Chairman Richardson, Vallejo, Cali 
fornia; Elmer Jolly, Peoria; Martin P. 
Lauer, Akron; Fred M. Lindemann, 
Vallejo; Miss Ruth Dodge Mack, Chi 
cago; John I. Robinson, Springfield, 
Gilbert Scheib, New 
Messrs. Aschman and 


Massachusetts; J. 
Orleans; and 
Kretschmar. Miss Mawer, who was 
unable to attend the meeting, sub 
mitted comments and suggestions by 
letter. 

the originally 
appointed committee have since re 


Three members of 


ported that they are unable to serve. 





COMMISSIONERS HANDBOOK COM- 
MITTEE RELEASES HANDBOOK DRAFT 

Detailed proposals for the publica 
commissioners handbook 
a May 16 meeting in 
Washington of the 


tron of a 
came out ol 
Committee, ap 
pointed to plan the handbook and ar 
range for its writing and 
Action taken following the meeting 
has resulted in a completed first draft 
of the book written by Ruth Howell of 
Seattle, expected to be released at the 
time of the NAHO annual meeting in 
November. 


printing. 


Present at the May meeting were: 
Chairman Muriel Mawer, Seattle; The 
Reverend Leo A. Geary, Buffalo; Mrs. 
Horace Gray, San 
Joseph Nevin, Trenton. Members who 


Francisco; and 


were unable to attend the meeting 
but made comments and suggestions 
for presentation to the Committee 
were: John I. 


Massachusetts; 


Robinson, Springfield, 
Walter G. Ramseur, 
St. Petersburg, Florida; and Edgar L. 
Schnadig, Chicago. 


MAINTENANCE COMMITTEE 
LAUNCHES ACTIVE PROGRAM 

The passing of a motion that an 
engineering and maintenance section 
be established within NAHO was one 
of the major recommendations made 
at the meeting of the Maintenance 
Committee held on May 2 and 3 in 
Other action taken at that 
meeting included (1) a decision to 


Chicago. 


publish a supplement to Maintenance 
Men Look at Housing Design, a book 
let put out by the Committee in 1948; 





WELCOME 
to Boston — November 13-16 
NAHO’s 1949 Annual Meeting 
When NAHO’s 1949 annual conference convenes in Boston for 


the four days November 13 through 16, the Boston Housing Authority 
as well as all members of the New England Regional Council of the 


Association will welcome the delegates as local hosts. Pictured left is 
John J. Coleman, Chairman of the Boston Authority. 
Tours of Boston’s many points of historical importance and of the 


city-, state-, and federally-aided housing developments of the Boston 
Authority are being arranged by the local hosts. 

The program for the conference in outline form will be made 
available to all members of NAHO during August. Emphasis will be 
on discussion sessions centered around the most current and pressing 
problems of various types of housing technicians: architects, site plan 


ners, managers, maintenance personnel, purchasing agents, accountants. 
Sessions for urban redevelopment officials are also being planned. The 
focus of the entire meeting will be on the new housing law. 
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(2) a recommendation that a main- 
tenance information service be set up 
at the NAHO central office for the ex- 
change of workable answers to main- 
tenance problems; and (3) a decision 
to undertake a program of research in 
nine special problem areas, with the 
Committee serving as a steering group 
to coordinate research with cooperat- 
ing governmental agencies. 

Committee feeling behind the rec- 
ommendation for the establishment of 
a separate 
that 


maintenance section was 
facilitate 
servicing of maintenance interests on 
the part of NAHO members, increase 
recognition of the role of maintenance 
personnel, and lay the foundation for 
a broader participation of maintenance 
men in NAHO. The question of open- 
ing the way to the establishment of 
such a section by an amendment to the 
Association 


such a section would 


constitution will be pre- 
sented to the Board of Governors in 
August and to all NAHO members at 
the November annual meeting. 

Following the meeting, action was 
taken on the proposed supplement to 
Maintenance Men Look at Housing 
Design when NAHO’s executive di- 
rector requested all local housing au- 
thority executive directors to send to 
regional representatives on the Main- 
tenance Committee statements on proj- 
ect operating problems resulting from 
original faulty design. Also requested 
was an account of how such problems 
have been overcome—or .how they 
were minimized, if the faulty detail 
could not be fully corrected. It is 
expected that distribution of the re- 
sults of this survey will supply help- 
ful guidance in the planning and con- 
struction of the housing projects that 
will be built under the new Hotising 
Act of 1949, 

W. R. Johnson, General Maintenance 
Superintendent, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Dallas, is chairman 
ot the Maintenance Committee, full 
membership of which was reported in 
the May Journat. 

August 17, 18, and 19 are the dates 
selected for the next meeting of the 
Committee, with Washington as the 
meeting point. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE SETS 
MEETING DATE: SEPTEMBER 8 

A meeting of the NAHO Nomi- 
nating Committee has been called by 
its chairman for September 8 in Chi- 
cago, at which time there will be placed 
in nomination candidates for NAHO 
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One of the 
highlights of 
July was a 
three-day con- 
ference on the 
administrative 
problems in- 
volved in Title 
I (the rede- 
velopment ti- 
tle) of the new Housing Act, held at 
our Chicago headquarters. The con- 
ference, jointly sponsored by NAHO, 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, and the American Society of 
Planning Officials, was attended by 
six members of NAHO’s Board of 
Governors as well as the present and 
three former executive directors of 
NAHO, the mayor of Milwaukee, the 
directors of four important city p!an- 
ning commissions, and several state 
and federal officials. Many others 
would have attended had it not been 
for the necessity of limiting the size 
of the group in order to permit ade- 


quate discussion of critical adminis- 
trative problems. 
. es es 


During the three-day meeting, the 
White House called President Cox to 
issue him an invitation to attend the 
signing of the Housing Act at noon 
of the following day. Larry caught 
an evening plane to Washington, at- 
tended the historic event, and flew 
back immediately to make his sched- 
uled appearance at a reception in his 
honor sponsored by the Chicago Chap- 


ter of NAHO. 
7 e e 
With a sense of seeing a preview of 
the future, your diarist attended in 








July the groundbreaking ceremony for 
Chicago’s first private redevelopment 
of slum land that had been assembled 
by a public agency. The agency in 
this case was the Chicago Housing 
Authority; the redeveloper, Michael 
Reese Hospital. The new hospital 
building is intended for research in 
psychiatric and psychosomatic medi- 
cine. There were times, back in 1947, 
that your diarist, under the strain of 
trying to find solutions for the un- 
precedented legal, financial, and ad- 
ministrative problems involved in re- 
development - without - subsidy, antici- 
pated becoming the first patient in the 
new building. 


Back in May, at NAHO’s North 
Central Regional Conference, Warren 
Vinton was pressed for his estimate of 
how long it would be before the “hous- 
ing bill” became law. Warren said he 
didn’t like to guess—but if he had 
to, he would guess July 15—which 
turned out to be the day that Mr. 
Truman signed the bill into law. We 
think Mr. Vinton’s prophetic talents 


should be a matter of record. 


* o - 
Miscellaneous excerpts from _ the 
July diary: 
—When playing golf with Jimmy 


Richardson of Vallejo, demand a good 
handicap. Saw one of his drives just 


miss a green 310 feet from the tee. 


—NAHO members are discovering 
that manufacturers and suppliers have 
a suddenly receptive attitude when the 
subject of our November exhibit is 
brought up. Journal advertising, ditto. 


—Response to our requests for sug- 
gestions for the annual meeting were 
very good—although the four-day pro- 
gram doesn’t have room for discussing 
every suggested topic. 


—Jim Stephenson of Dallas claims his 
housing authority has filed the first 
application for financial assistance 
under Title I of the Housing Act. 
Anyone want to contest his record? 





offices that will be filled by a mail 
ballot election prior to the NAHO 
annual conference in November. Mem- 


bers of the Committee, which is 
chaired by John I. Robinson of Spring- 
held, Massachusetts, announced 
in the July Journat, page 229. Active 
NAHO members wishing to offer sug- 
gestions for nominees should contact 
their regional representatives on the 
Committee before the September 8 
meeting date. 


were 





PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
STARTING “TIP SHEET,’”’ CONTEST 
Results of the work of the Public 
Relations Committee will be evident 
within the coming month. First of a 
series of public relations “tip sheets” 
for housing authorities are expected 
to be in the mail late in August and 
an announcement of the rules of the 
Committee’s | annual report 
went out early in the month. 
According to Committee chairman 
(Continued column two, page 275) 
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contest 
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Precast Concrete Walls, Floors Mean Speed, Low Cost" 
THEODORE CRANE 


Professor Architectural Engineering, 
Yale University 


Four-story concrete dormitories, 
built entirely of load-bearing precast 
wall sections, are now in use at the 
University of Connecticut. No struc- 
tural steel was used; no reinforced con- 
crete columns were required. And the 
only beams in the whole building were 
the spandrel beams necessary at each 
floor level. 

Speed and economy were realized 
through simplicity of design and efh- 
ciency of erection method. All walls, 
bearing and non-bearing, were precast 
concrete slabs. Exterior and corridor 
walls comprised the bearing structure 
upon which reinforced concrete floors 
were poured in place. 

Precasting of the 4000 slabs for the 
eight university buildings, located at 
Storrs, was done 65 miles away, near 
Salesville, Rhode Island. Since the 
contract for this work was let in Janu- 
ary 1948 and the contractor was under 
obligation to complete a major portion 
of it by the following September, there 
was a definite time advantage in pre- 
casting at an established plant, rather 
than attempting to do it at the site. 

Stacked Slabs 

A “sandwich” method was used for 
precasting slabs in stacks, five high— 
the top surface of one slab serving as 
the bottom for the next. The 
first slab was poured on a wood plat 
form and given a smooth trowel finish. 
After 24 hours this surface was lac- 
quered and coated with form oil to pre 
vent adhesion and the second panel 
poured. In some cases a desirable finish 
was produced by laying a canvas be- 
tween layers. 

General procedure was to pour the 
first slab of each stack on Tuesday, 
adding one slab each day through 
Saturday. Then the stack was sepa- 
rated for shipment to the job site. 

Transportation problems were ironed 
out in short order. It was found that 
by loading the thinner slabs on edge 
in a near-vertical position, a minimum 
of breakage occurred en route. 

Thickness of the exterior wall slabs 
is 8 inches, except for the 4 inch panels 
beneath windows. Corridor partitions 
are 6 inches thick above the basement 


torm 


* Reprinted through the courtesy of Engi- 
neering News Record, in the March 31, 1949 
issue of which the article originally appeared. 
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and partitions between bedrooms are 
4 inches in thickness. 

Basements are surfaced with 5 inch 
sand-cast slabs, backed by the 8 inch 
slabs which carry the load of the super- 
structure, and present a finished con 
crete surface on the interior. A 2 inch 
air space separates these two slabs. 
Above the basement, the 5 inch ex 
terior slabs are replaced by a single 
width of brick of nominal 
4 inch thickness. This design resulted 
in cavity walls of 5+-2+48=15 inches 
in the basement and 4+2+8=14 
inches for all stories above the base- 
ment. 

Length and height of the slabs was 
standardized: all typical wall slabs are 
8 feet in length and story height, less 
the depth of the spandrel beams; all 
interior partitions are approximately 
story height, less the thickness of the 
floor slab, and they vary in length from 
8 feet for corridor slabs to 14 feet for 
the partitions between bedrooms. 

Placement was accomplished with 
crawler cranes. 


masonry 


Coordination 

Bottoms of the slabs were not at 
tached to the supporting concrete floors 
but the tops were securely anchored 
into the superimposed floor by two or 
more steel loops placed in each slab 
during casting. It was found that the 
most convenient method for holding 
the slabs in place until the floor that 
they were to support was poured, was 
to build the floor forms first, then in 
sert the wall their 


slabs at proper 


places. Thus, the forms were used as 
both guiding framework and tempo 
rary until such the 


floor was cast. 


support time as 

When in place, the floors span from 
exterior to corridor walls and form a 
deck upon which rests the next tier of 
precast wall slabs. 

With the exception of stair halls and 
toilets, which are glazed tle, all in 
terior surfaces of walls, partitions, and 
ceilings are painted directly upon the 
Elimination of all 
was one of the chief economies of this 


concrete. plaster 
design. 

Use of brick surfacing eliminated the 
problem of exterior joints between con 
crete slabs above the ground level. Con 
traction joints were provided between 
each of the dormitory 
units but no other specific provision 
was made for volumetric changes. All 
interior joints were grouted but the 


contiguous 


typical assembly was such as to make 
them comparatively inconspicuous. 
Timing 

Work on the eight dormitory units 
began in March 1948, with the Gilbane 
Building Company of 
Rhode Island, holding the general con 
tract. the dormitory 
were completed early in September and 
the remaining four before January 1. 


Prov idence, 


Four of units 


This completion date was well in ad 
vance of the accepted time limit. 

Architects for this job, as well as for 
similar jobs completed earlier at the 
University of Vermont, were McKim, 
Mead and White, of New York City. 
Fred N. Severud, also of New York, 
was the structural engineer. The au 
thor acted as adviser to the state on 
this project. 








pumice in the concrete.” 





WHEN YOU BUILD... 
Don't forget that: 
“The growing use of lightweight aggregates in concrete and plaster 
is having a marked effect on the weight of buildings. On the 30 
story John Hancock office building in Boston, for example, the weight 
of steel alone was reduced 2000 tons by substituting vermiculite for sand 
and using steel floor decking. The total dead weight of the 12-story 
Equitable Building in Portland was cut 1200 tons with perlite in the 
plaster while on the 9-story Prudential Building in Los Angeles this 
weight reduction was 15,000 tons with vermiculite in the plaster and 


Engineering News Record, March 17, 1949 




















STATE-AIDED PROJECT UNDER WAY_IN COUNTRY’S WEALTHIEST TOWN 





Following a poll of 4400 veterans in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and the holding of numerous hearings at which public interest 
groups testified, a need was established for a 300-unit rental 
housing program under Massachusetts’ $200 million housing 
program. Director of the Massachusetts State Housing Board, 
Harold Robinson, says: ““This was a town in which no one 
thought a housing authority or project possible. 


Tee tf 


dicative of the fact that an impartial statement of the facts, 
devoid of emotional arguments, will convince even the most 
conservative communities of the existence of a housing short- 
age, of the inability of private builders to solve the housing prob- 
lem for the low- and middle-income families, and of the need 
for governmental assistance.”’ Isidor Richmond and Carney Gold- 
berg designed the project pictured above. 











BIGGER ROOMS IS CONSENSUS OF 
20,000 REPLIES TO HOUSING QUERY 

More space in a house for less 
money, even if it means foregoing 
frills is the consensus of 20,000 news- 
paper readers who answered the in- 
quiry of an Ann Arbor, Michigan 
architect as to what families wanted 
most in their homes. A large living 
room was put at the head of the list 
and most families also said they 
wanted a breakfast alcove in the kit- 
chen where a good many meals could 
be served. They also said they wanted 
houses planned for expansion. 


““DE-ESCALATOR CLAUSE” PROTECTS 
BUILDERS ON FUTURE PRICE DROPS 

“De-escalator clauses” _ protecting 
purchasers against price drops before 
delivery are being included in suppli- 
ers’ contracts for the first time since 
the war, one New York builder re- 
ports. The phrase “at the price in 
effect at the time of delivery” is being 
incorporated in contracts—particularly 
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on slow-moving construction items, 
hardware, and non-ferrous metals. 
This provision means a builder may 
order material now but, should there 
be a price drop before delivery, he will 
get the benefit of the lower price. The 
plan stimulates current buying in a 
slow market and enables the supplier 
to establish priorities in case of a 
sudden rush of orders. 
BIDS $2000 UNDER ESTIMATES 
RESULT OF STUDY, CARE 

Careful draftsmanship and study on 
the first low-rent housing project in 
Brookline, Massachusetts resulted in 
bids of $2000 per unit less than was 
originally estimated. 
ANOTHER RFC $3 MILLION LOAN 
TO LUSTRON EXPECTED SOON 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is expected to make another 
$3 million loan to the Lustron Corpora- 
tion soon, bringing RFC’s advances to 
the prefab housing company up to 
$35.5 million. An RFC official, testify- 
.ng before a Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency subcommittee early in July said 
the government had already invested 
$32.5 million in the company. He in- 
dicated that Lustron was now pro- 
ducing somewhere between 15 and 24 


houses a day but that it must produce 
30 to 50 units daily to break even. 
Its biggest problem, the witness said, 
is distribution. Although the company 
is still a money loser, according to RFC 
Director Harvey Gunderson, Lustron 
is still believed to be a good invest- 
ment. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC REDUCES PRICE 
OF HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS 
Reductions in prices of household 
refrigerators by the General Electric 
Company announced recently range 
from $9.25 to $19.25. Largest reduc- 
tions are on the bigger models. Gen- 
eral Electric said it was reducing prices 
in anticipation of the manufacturing 
economies it believed must come 
through lower costs of materials. 


LOW BID ON PROJECT FOR LARGE 
FAMILIES IS $8332 PER UNIT 

Low competitive bid opened recently 
by the Chicago Housing Authority for 
a 316-unit relocation housing project 
averages $1646 per room or $8332 per 
unit. The project, intended mainly for 
large families, will have 206 two-bed- 
room units; 60 three-bedroom units; 
32 with four bedrooms; and 18 with 
four bedrooms, two of them oversized. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 

, by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 

organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 

these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask if 

there is official government test information on file or where instal 
lations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


“PACKAGED” HEATING PLANT MIXES HOT, COLD AIR FOR EVEN HEAT 





New on the market is a “packaged” 
heating plant designed to “blend” 
furnace-supplied hot air with the cold 
air found at the floor level of a heated 
room, thus providing warm air of 


an even temperature uniformly 
throughout the room. The Coleman 
Blend-Air as pictured above achieves 
an estimated $100 saving per installa- 
tion by virtue of its “packaged” fea- 
ture and is claimed to maintain even 
floor-to-ceiling temperatures by virtue 
of its “blending” mechanism. 

A set of factory-made ducts, all 
packaged and ready to install with the 
delivery of the furnace itself, eliminates 
the costly process of “tailoring” heat- 
ing pipes for every installation. Flex- 
ible tubing (No. 4 in the picture) 1s 
used for ducts that will be needed to 
make unusual turns and twists. The 
whole “packaged” heating system for 
a five or six room house is said to come 
ready for assembly with a few simple 
hand tools. 
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The furnace is oil or gas fired and 
is adapted to individual unit heating 
for row housing or detached single- 
family housing. The heating plant 
‘can be installed in a utility room or 
basement equally well, since slab floor 
construction offers no problems. 

The “blending” feature provides the 
even room temperatures claimed by 
the manufacturer. The Blender (No. 
2 in the picture) is the source of heat 
in the individual rooms of a house. 
Heated air from the furnace enters 
the Blender at a high rate of speed, 
pulling cold air from the room through 
the intake grille at the bottom. The 
heated air and the room air are mixed 
in the Blender and discharged through 
the top grille. 

The Blender units come in three 
types. One, designed for new con- 
struction, fits between the wall studs 
with only two small grilles visible. A 
second can be recessed into a wall; and 


a third, especially adapted for use in 
existing homes, is a cabinet that sets 
against the wall. 

Complete information is available 
from the Coleman 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Company, Inc., 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY PROMISED 
FOR ALUMINUM SOIL PIPE 
Aluminum soil pipe, especially rec 


ommended for all above-ground 


plumbing installations, is being offered 
tor immediate delivery by the General 
Aluminum Supply Corporation, Rialto 
Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
The pipe is also used for venting, 
drainage, and 
tems. 


sewage disposal sys 


NEW PROCESS MAKES SOFT WOOD 
HARD, THREE TIMES AS STRONG 

A recently developed method of 
applying pressure to soft wood has 
turned out a hardwood that keeps the 
natural wood grain, yet becomes from 
three to ten times stronger than the 
original board. The new wood, called 
Staypak, is said to be so tough that it 
can withstand even cigarette burns, al 
cohol stains, and scuffing. In house 
construction it is recommended partic 
ularly for floors and paneling. 


Under the new compression process, 
any soft wood of low resin content is 
subjected to a pressure of 1500 pounds 
per square inch at a temperature of 
325 degrees Fahrenheit. The high pres 
sure reduces the board to about one 
third of its original thickness, without 
affecting the grain. The high temper 
ature works on the wood’s natural 
lignin so that it acts as a cementing 
agent. It is said that a piece of the 
compressed wood feels as hard and 
heavy as a smooth piece of slate. 


When the board is clear-coated either 
before or after compression it retains 
the high gloss it receives under pressure. 


Original research into the develop 
ment of Staypak was carried out by the 
government's Forest Products Labora 
tory in Madison, Wisconsin. Final per 
fecting of the method was completed 
by the Western Pine Association which 
is now making the process available 
to its members for commercial man 
ufacture. 


DOOR HINGE REPLACES 

LOCKS, LATCHES—SAVES MONEY 
Doors with knobs and hinges only 
with no locks or latches—can save 

an estimated $71.94 per seven-room 

dwelling. Latchinges as pictured on 

page 275 make this economy possible 

without any loss of efficiency, the 


(Continued column three, page 275) 
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Maintenance 





What Are Current Ideas on Maintenance Problems? 


A report of maintenance discussions at the annual conference of the North 
Central Regional Council, May 9 and 10, Cincinnati 


After much long and heated dis- 
cussion, most members_of the—panct 
agreed that-thepitched roof over a 
ten-year period has given very little 
trouble and should be adopted wher- 
ever possible. 

It was admitted that in some locali- 
ties flat roofs have held up, to date, 
but will soon be needing attention. 
Pitched roofs appeared to have the ad- 
vantage. 

Location has some bearing on the 
type of roof selected. 


Disposal of Garbage and Trash 


The garbage disposal question was 
a widely discussed one and brought 
out the most diversified expression of 
opinion of any of the maintenance 
sessions. 

Various authorities have discarded 
the central garbage and rubbish sta- 
tions and have gone to individual cans, 
attaching covers to cans with chains. 
One or two authorities that have done 
so have instructed the tenants that 
they are responsible: for the cans and 
their upkeep, as well as replacement 
when necessary, the authority furnish 
ing the replacement can at a very 
reasonable cost when required. This 
practice is followed to keep all cans 
uniform. 

Other authorities are following our 
plan in Detroit. That is, they have 
discarded the individual cans and have 
gone to stations with large concrete 
boxes, in some instances even having 
their own garbage and trash pick-up to 
supplement the inadequate city pick-up. 

One or two authorities are designing 
new incinerators. At present, in De- 
troit, we have incinerators in each 
apartment building and they are work- 
ing out satisfactorily. The idea now 
being considered is a basement type 
of incinerator for row houses and flats. 
The plan is to have one incinerator 
per building, preferably located on 
either end, with an access door on the 
ouside, with open type shelter and roof 
protection. The incinerator is to be 
fired daily by the same attendant who 
operates the incinerators in the apart- 
ment type buildings. The brick stack 
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_\ FRED R. KRETSCHMAR. 


Superintendent of Central Mainte- 


nance, Detroit Housing Commission 


will extend up the outside of the build- 
ing and the entire walk and area 
around the door to the incinerator 
room will be enclosed with fencing. 
The walk will be of concrete with 
proper drainage. At the walk entrance 
there will be concrete containers for 
bottles and tin cans and debris from 
the incinerator, with access for rubbish 
pick-up trucks. 


Ventilation and Condensation 


It was agreed that ventilation and 
condensation, one of the main sources 
of maintenance expense, are directly 
tied together. 

The main area of agreement in the 
discussion was that, if at all possible, 
no laundering should be done in a 
unit. The first choice of location for 
washing and drying of clothing would 
be in basements, individual, ¥ possi- 
ble. The second choice would be a 
group laundry room in the basement 
of each building or attached to the 
building at grade level. The third 
choice would be a laundry room in 
the basement or at grade level for a 
group of buildings. The last choice 
would be the present method of laun 
dry rooms in each unit. 

The reason for this order of priority 
is that when laundry is done in the 
home, the daily washing is hung up 
to dry in every room of the unit, with 
no means of moisture removal, and 
the entire building structure is badly 
damaged in a short time. The con 
densation rusts out the steel sash or 
deteriorates the wood sash, ruins the 
paint job, and causes the plaster to 
eventually come off the walls. 

Selection of Proper Type Sash 

In discussing window sash, it de- 
veloped that some members preferred 
wood, some preferred steel. Each 
group admitted having quite a size- 
able maintenance expense, always in- 
creasing each year. 

The discussion finally came around 
to the use of aluminum sash. For 


country-wide use, it was agreed to be 
the ideal thing. It was realized that 
aluminum has some features at present 
that require further study on the part 
of the manufacturer. Aluminum reacts 
with some forms of masonry and con 
crete and certain types of moisture 
found in various localities. It is be 
lieved, however, that by adding cer 
tain alloys—even painting, if neces 
sary—the rust-resisting qualities of 
aluminum will resist deterioration to 
the extent that it should be used wher 
ever possible to cut down maintenance 
costs. By large-scale production, the 
present high cost could be brought 
down to equal the present cost of 
steel sash. 

Assuming the cost of steel sash were 
lowered proportionally under a vol 
ume production basis, the extra cost 
for aluminum would be offset by the 
savings over the years in decreased 
maintenance costs. 


Site Borings 

In taking site borings, it was agreed 
that some plan should be followed to 
be sure sufficient borings are made. 
There should be at least one boring 
every 20 feet under each building. 

All members were advised to obtain 
PHA Bulletin No. 18 for further clari 
fication of details on site work. 


Individual Versus Central Heating 

Many factors entered the discussion 
of individual vs. central heating units. 
Some members claimed the size of the 
project should govern the choice; 
others claimed location should be a 
factor in deciding. All in all, individ 
ual heating found more supporters 
than at previous meetings in past years. 

It appeared that if each row house 
family or family living in a flat could 
have its own basement, with its 
own laundry facilities and much 
needed storage space, the installation 
of separate gas-fired, forced hot air 
furnaces would be considered sound 
engineering practice. 

In apartment units, each apartment 
building could have a low-pressure 
steam plant for heating and hot water. 

All members present agreed that the 
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cost of building and operating large 
boilers and attached equipment—plus 
fuel, labor, and depreciation—is greater 
than installing separate heating units. 
Under separate heating plants, the op- 
erating and maintenance then becomes 
the responsibility of the tenant. 

It was agreed that although this plan 
may not be acceptable in certain lo- 
calities or according to certain stand- 
ards, it would be economically sound. 

Charging for Utilities 

When the 
charges came up for discussion, it was 
immediately seized upon as the most 
important one of the day. 

It appeared that various housing 
authorities have encountered obstacles 
when they installed electric meters for 
regulating the use of electricity, espe- 
cially where the tenant had enjoyed 
unlimited use for any extended length 
of time. In fact one authority, after 
installing 100 per cent meters, setting 
up rates, taking readings, and send- 
bills for found it 
was unable to make collections because 
of certain regulations. It also encoun- 
tered stiff tenant resistance because all 
projects under its direction were not 
metered. The representative speaking 
for the authority stated that they are 
proceeding with 100 per cent meter- 
ing and intended to bill all tenants 
using power over the allowable maxi- 
mum. 

Most members present agreed that 
as new projects are constructed, meter- 
ing for each tenant should be included. 
It was felt that by metering the utilities 
in the new projects, the problem of 
metering and billing in the older proj- 
ects would be much easier. 

Further, being guided by past years 


question of utilities 


ing out over-use, 


of experience, it was generally agreed 
that it is necessary to have some form 
of control over the use of utilities and 
this form of control can only be ob- 
tained by the use of individual tenant 
meters. Separate building meters and 
other tried forms of tenant respon- 
sibility have not been successful. It 
was the feeling that where the utili- 
ties, so to speak, “are on the house,” 
there is no possible control. 

Other members of the panel ex- 
pressed the feeling that if the local 
utility companies were willing to in- 
stall their equipment at no cost to 
the authority and maintain such equip- 
ment for the life of the project in re- 
turn for supplying individually metered 
power or gas to the project tenants, 
the governing authority would be 
wrong in not taking advantage of the 
offer. By adopting this type of plan, 
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the tenants would have their con 
tracts for utilities directly with the 
utility companies and the project would 
be relieved of the cost of reading the 
meters, billing, and collecting. 

It was pointed out that other sav 
ings in maintenance expense can be 
realized if utility company metering 
of the individual tenant’s use of power 
and gas is utilized, some of which are 
as follows: 

1—If individual gas heating furnaces 
are installed for each tenant, the cost 
of keeping the furnaces in operation, 
except for replacement of the filters, is 
the responsibility of the utility com- 
pany. Individual ' 
ommended, as 
ably in basements where washing and 
drying can be done. It was pointed out 
that basements give the tenants more 
storage space. 

2—Maintenance of the kitchen and 
laundry equipment will be the re 
sponsibility of the utility company. 

3—The cost of maintaining the un 
derground and overhead equipment 
will be the responsibility of the utility 
company. In many instances, the cost of 
replacing utilities is increasing, espe- 


furnaces :were rec- 


noted above—prefer 


cially due to the underground corro 
sion. In locations, other than 
Detroit, complete lines have rusted 
away. 

All three of the above items represent 


some 


a major maintenance cost and during 
the discussion, members agreed that 
any or all savings obtained by adopting 
a tenant utility metering plan could 
ultimately be reflected in 
reduction of 


a possible 
rents. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 270) 
Milten Shufro of Chicago, the “tip 
sheets” will come out at about monthly 
intervals and will carry helpful mate 
rial on the use of various public rela 


tions media—newspapers, slides, radio, 
etc.—to be used by local authorities as 
guides in planning their public rela 
tions programs. <A_ special looseleaf 
binder is being considered for distri- 
bution with the first sheets to encour 
age the regular and orderly insertion 
of the sheets and the eventual develop 
ment of a handy public relations man 
ual. 

Preliminaries for the LHA Annual 
Report Contest being sponsored by the 
Committee, as announced on page 196 
of the June Journat or Hovustna, have 
been completed. Invitations to act as 
judges in the contest have been sent 
to qualified people over the country 
and. entry blanks went out from the 





LATCHINGE— 


(Continued from page 273) 





manufacturer says. The device 1s 
recommended for interior doors be 
tween the various rooms ot a house 


also for closets—cupboards—any place 
where a bolted door is unnecessary. 
Latchinges are, as the name im 
plies, a combined door hinge and door 
latch, eliminating the need for the 
usual catches operated by door knobs. 
The resultant savings come not only 
through the elimination of the hard 
vare but through the elimination of 
necessary tor the 


the cost of labor 


usual installations. 
The picture shows how the Latch 
inge operates. One leaf is slotted: the 


other leaf carries “| shaped steel 


springs. When a door is closed, the 
spring goes into the slot on the op 
posite leaf of the hinge, releasing to 
form the catch as the door is cl 
The device is installed like any other 
butt-hinge except that a mortise, the 
depth of the spring insert, must be 
provided. Hinges with one, two, or 
three spring latch inserts are available 
for varying weights and sizes of doors. 
The manufacturer claims the hinge 
is also self-aligning and that sagging 
or warped doors present no “out-of 
alignment” 
Made by 
9100 | 


latching problems. 
Latchinge 
Roselawn 


Corporation, 
Avenue, Detroit 4, 


Michigan. 


NAHO office to all local housing au 
thorities during the first week in Au 
Entries are 
published during the 12-month period 
ending August 31. 

Mrs. Marie C. 
Executive 


gust. limited to reports 


McGuire, 
Director of the 
Authority of the City of 
chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the proposed monthly pub 
lic relations “tip sheet” and Alexander 
L.. Crosby of New York is chairman 
of the subcommittee handling the an 
nual report contest. 


Assistant 
Housing 
Houston, ts 
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BASIS FOR FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS PROPOSED 

The contents of the following note to the Commissioner 
of the Public Housing Administration may take the place of 
a comment on the June Journat editorial on federal-local 
relations. 


1—Define clearly the authority and responsibility of the 
regional offices with reference to Washington. 

2—Do the same for the relations between the regional 
offices and local housing authorities. In this regard may I 
emphasize the great importance of having the head of the 
regional office frequently attend meetings of local housing 
authorities. This practice should be followed not only at 
a time of stress but at other times, when matters of mutual 
interest, in the development state, can be discussed. It seems 
to me that local authorities will benefit tremendously by 
feeling that the head of the regional office is known to them 
and brings to them the results of his wider experience. Too 
frequently the contacts have been only in times of emergency 
or when there was trouble in the air. Local authorities need 
the inspiration that they can get from the regional executive 
and he, in turn, needs the point of view of local authorities 
in order to counsel wisely with Washington. 

3—Define clearly the relationship of the regional office to 
the local community. While the housing authority is the 
local agent of PHA, there can easily be developed a contact 
by the regional office, in cooperation with the local authority, 
with the community as a whole. But there is one thing 
that must be clearly guarded against and that is the tempta- 
tion for the regional office to handle things directly with 
local government officials. This practice might even be 
agreeable to some local authorities but, if a local authority 
is to function properly as the agent of PHA, it should not 
shirk the duty. It should stand for that relationship in the 
community and PHA should insist that it do so. 

There has occurred recently an incident, details of which 
I need not recite, where the federal agency voiced a possible 
decision to a local group without consulting the local author- 
ity. When a local matter comes to the federal agency, that 
agency must; of course, receive it but under no circumstances 
should there be given any indication of decision without 
first clearing with the local authority. 

4—There has been a feeling that there is a tendency, on 
the part of regional people, to take very literally the point 
of view of “Washington” and to apply it verbatim locally 
merely because “Washington” says so, without attempting 
even to approach the problem from the point of view of 
the local community as a partner. Sometimes it has been 
felt that the regional offices are somewhat shy in advancing 
points of view, based on local contacts, because such views 
do not coincide with the theories of “Washington.” 

5—NAHO’s Federal-Local Relations Committee should 
be a sounding board for both PHA and local housing 
authorities. 

6—I have never been able to understand why there should 
have been friction between PHA and local authorities but 
I've come to believe that the fact that there is such friction 
is due largely to the fact that few of us approach a problem 
from the standpoint of its basic principle and thus are will- 
ing to let someone else do something if he can do it better 
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than we can. The desire to retain authority rather than 
to recognize that there is plenty of work for all to do is 
frequently at the root of these contentious discussions. 
“Insolence of office and pride of power,” as one has de 
scribed “officialdom,” is just as applicable to local bodies as 
at the higher level. 
B. M. Pettit, New Haven, Connecticut 


ViSITOR EXPLAINS SWEDISH SLUMS, HOUSING POLICIES 

The following letter was addressed to a real estate special- 
ist in this country by a Swedish visitor to the United States 
this spring and was recently made available for Journat pub- 
lication. 


Reflecting on the contributions of Swedish experience to 
the American debate on housing questions, I think it might 
be truthfully said that the absence of slums in Sweden, in 
the American or British meaning . . . may be explained 
by a more rigid enforcement of existing sanitary and build- 
ing regulations in Sweden. The general administrative 
set-up differs fundamentally from that of your country. 
In principle, the ruling of, for instance, the local health 
board can not be taken to a court of common law; an 
appeal goes to the National Health Board and the govern- 
ment. In your country the courts may have the duty to 
examine if an administrative regulation is in accordance 
with the constitution and the American courts generally 
have emphasized the inviolability of private property “with- 
out due process of law.” 

However, it is a matter of course that the causes of slums 
are deeper than these mere legal circumstances. The hetero- 
geneity of the population, the low standards of income, 
and, I assume, of education—in short, the poverty, both 
in the economic and cultural sense—of certain groups in 
the big Anglo-Saxon cities, are, | suppose the main causes 
of slums. Accordingly, I do not think that Swedish experi- 
ence with regard to enforcement of sanitary rules can give 
any important contribution to the anti-slum policy of your 
country. 

My remarks about the absence of slums in Sweden ought 
perhaps to be supplemented with some information about 
the housing congestion that still exists among the poorer 
classes of the urban population in Sweden. When a family 
with several children has to live in a flat of only one room 
and a kitchen, the conditions certainly can not be consid- 
ered as satisfactory. We have the same problems as you 
of low-rent housing. If there existed a surplus in houses, 
those problems would be easier to solve but, unfortunately, 
the rapid growth of the urban population and the marked 
swings in the building trades, following the business cycles, 
have resulted in a general shortage of urbar housing. We 
have, therefore, felt obliged to produce houses on a sub- 
sidiary basis for the poorer and poorest, especially families 
with children. You are well acquainted with the present 
Swedish national policy in that respect. It is founded not 
only on financing of new houses with loans at low rates 
of interest, fixed for some decades to come. In addition, 
we are giving direct subsidies in the form of rebates of 
rents to families with children. The low-rent houses are 
generally built not only with public loans but in municipal 
regime, perhaps disguised by the fact that the building 
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agency in most cases is a company with limited dividends, 
the majority of its board being nominated by the municipal 
housing authority. 

You are well acquainted with the very important role 
the housing cooperatives in Sweden have played in later 
years. But the cooperative housing society can not, by the 
structure of its organization, contribute very much to the 
low-rent housing. The majority of its members may belong 
to the working class, including the white-collar groups, but 
the membership of the cooperative associations conditions 
a certain security of position and of income. The poorest 
and the floating part of an urban population can not solve 
its housing problems through the cooperatives. Swedish 
experiences with the cooperative housing movement, there- 
fore, can not deliver arguments against public low-rent 
housing in connection with clearance of slums. 

On the question as to whether the cooperatives can be 
regarded as private enterprises, they certainly can and the 
cooperative movement in Sweden is eager to stress that 
its activities form an important part of a society founded 
on free competition between different types of enterprises. 
That the cooperatives, especially under the present dis- 
balanced economic conditions, are heavily relying on public 
support can not change this fact. 

Dr. Yngve Larsson, Stockholm, Sweden 


FOUND: PLANNING BOOK REPORTED OUT OF STOCK 
Recently we discovered a package of our brochure 4 
Housing Program for Michael Reese Hospital. This dis 
covery has proved a little embarrassing, since we have 
been saying “out of print” for almost two years, without 
keeping a record of the many requests we have had for it. 
So—the first 30 requests, accompanied by the usual $2.00 
check, will be filled. Address: Planning Staff, Michael 
Reese Hospital, 2968 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 
Reginald R. Isaacs, Chicago 


CONGRATULATIONS ON MONSONS’ BRITISH ARTICLE 
Congratulations for publishing the Monsons’ extremely 
interesting, informative, and up-to-date account of British 
housing and planning in the June issue. One minor error 
crept into the article that might be noted. The “Ministry 
of Health” was incorrectly referred to as the “Ministry of 
Health and Housing” and the “Ministry of Housing and 
Health.” The Ministry of Health has the main housing 
function in Britain because it is the national agency charged 
with the responsibility for dealing with local authorities. 
(The question of establishing a separate housing ministry 
was an active political issue at the time of the 1945 election 
and is still mentioned occasionally in the Parliamentary 
Debates. ) 


Morton Hoffman, Baltimore 


CANADIAN COOPERATIVE SEEKING “SPEED-UP” SERUM 

I shall be very pleased to accept your kind invitation to 
send you an article on our cooperative garden suburb, near 
Quebec, if and when it becomes a reality. However, | am 
afraid that it might take some time yet before we are sure 
of a favorable decision, because in Canada, as well as in 
the U.S.A., housing and planning are both heavily infected 
with Bacillus Politicosus Gigantissimus, for which no effec- 
tive serum has yet been discovered. . . 

I am enclosing herewith money order for three copies 
of the April number and three copies of the June number 
of the Journat. I am very interested to get these copies, 
because of the very interesting articles of Donald and Astrid 
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Monson. . . I am paying in advance, because years ago I 
was told by my friend, the famous houser Lawrence Veiller, 
that the inscription on your money “In God we trust,” 
meant that all others must pay cash. 

Emile Nadeau, M.D., D.H.P., Quebec, Canada 


JAMES FELT’S PROPOSALS SUBJECTED TO QUESTIONS 

Some time ago [in the April Journat or Hovusine], Mr. 
James Felt proposed a “three point long-range program.” 
Its purpose was to prevent “extreme fluctuations in house 
production” and to gear the industry’s annual output to 
a level of a million dwelling units. At the same time Mr. 
Felt is quite aware of the existence of pressure group con- 
flicts and he proposes a formula for establishing harmony 
between “private builders, institutional investors, and gov- 
ernment.” ... 

The slum dwellers interest can wait, feels Mr. Felt, until 
everybody in the higher income brackets has been served. 
Unfortunately, this is what has happened all along. But 
in elaborating his priority scheme, Mr. Felt advocates, in 
fact, increasing the plight of low-income families. Here is 
how he would like to see the redevelopment problem 
handled: “The proper timing of urban redevelopment is 
of utmost importance insofar as the leveling aspects of the 
program are concerned. New housing construction does 
not necessarily have to follow site clearance immediately.” 
In other words, tenants of slum areas may be displaced 
without tackling the problem of how and where to house 
them right away. Aside from the social offensiveness of 
this idea, has Mr. Felt ever given any thought to the fiscal 
problem of our large cities? Does he not know that the 
costs of fire prevention, welfare, and policing are the three 
largest items in metropolitan expense budgets? If one dis- 
places families without building new housing, overcrowd- 
ing in the remaining slum and blighted areas would neces 
sarily increase and with it the cost of city services. 

In its negative ways, Mr. Felt’s article has in a way been 
quite a contribution. It demonstrates better than any social 
minded reformer could do it that in housing humanitarian- 
ism is in harmony with economics. 

Francis L. Hauser, Lecturer in Economics, 
Rutgers University 


“UNITED NATIONS DAY” SET FOR OCTOBER 24 

The theme chosen by the United Nations for the ob- 
servance of United Nations Day on October 24, 1949 is 
“The United Nations Reports to the People.” The future 
of the United Nations is dependent to a large extent upon 
the public’s understanding of its aims, its problems, and 
its achievements. 

I am writing to ask your organization’s cooperation in 
support of the work that the Department is initiating in 
connection with United Nations Day this year. There will 
be formed in the near future, a National Citizen’s Commit- 
tee composed of leaders of national organizations similar 
to the one established last year. The success of the 1948 
observance was due primarily to the splendid support of 
the national and local organizations and the success of the 
observance this year will again depend principally upon 
the participation of American citizens in their local com- 
munities and in their work with these local and national 
groups. I hope that you will consider appropriate projects 
connected with United Nations Day in the formulation 
of your program for the summer and fall. The Department 
of State will welcome any suggestions you care to make 
concerning the observance of this day. 

Francis H. Russell, Department of State 
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SWEDEN PLANS FOR BETTER HOUSING, 
by Leonard Silk. 1948. 149 pp. illus. $4. 
Duke University Press, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Silk has written a worth-while book. 
It corrects many common misunderstandings 
about Swedish housing. It points out, soms 
times directly and often by implication, many 
similarities between Swedish and American 
issues in housing, as well as the less common 
similarities in the continuing search for a 
consistent, effective, housing policy in both 
countries. 


Because of the ambiguities of the word 
“plan” and its derivatives, possibly this book 
might better have been ttled “The Political 
Economy of Swedish Housing” or “The De 
velopment of Housing Policy in Sweden.” 
In it we find another nation’s experience with 
the familar relations of housing to business 
cycles and inflation; the origins of some hous 
ing measures as means of realizing, or at least, 
approaching such social objectives as halting 
population decline and excessive emigration; 
the complexities of various measures for pub 
lic aids through loans and subsidies, as well 
as their influences on private building, interest 
rates on mortgage loans, high construction 
costs, and rent control. 

On all of these and other issues Mr. Silk 
sets forth the Swedish experience and record 
in clear, readable English. He also offers his 
own analysis, and often his own conclusions, 
on the crucial questions. He does not neg 
lect the political realities nor the shifting of 
public policy with changing times, needs, and 
public understanding. 

The result makes sense—much more than 
the uncritical common impression of Sweden 
as a housing utopia of co-ops and cottages put 
together by their sturdy owners from pre 
fabricated panels. Nonprofit associations are 
not neglected nor belittled; neither is the small 
house scheme in Stockholm. But Mr. Silk 
makes clear that they are not panaceas not 
substitutes for hard thinking and slogging 
work in a mixed economy of private enter 
prise and public action. 

Mr. Silk did not set out to examine, with 
an eye to their application in this country, 
the organization and administration of the 
successful Swedish cooperatives nor the sub 
stantial advances in recent urban planning 
and housing design in Sweden. These jobs 
remain for others to do. Mr. Silk has pro 
vided a most useful perspective. He has made 
it easier for American housers to appreciate 
both the merits and weaknesses of Swedish 
activity in these and other sectors of housing. 

Coleman Woodbury, Chicago 


DEMOCRACY CAN’T LIVE IN THESE 
HOUSES, by Senator Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, Collier's magazine, July 9, 1949. 


OUR SHAMEFUL RECORD IN VET- 
ERANS’ HOUSING, by Frank D. Morris, 
Collier's magazine, July 23, 1949. Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Two articles in a series dealing with the 
housing problem in the United States. The 
article by Senator Douglas, a former professor 
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of economics at the University of Chicago 
and one of the strong advocates of federal 
aid to housing during the recent Congres 
sional struggle, reviews the overall housing 
problem, citing statistics as to the tax costs 
of slum areas to the cities—as well as the 
costs in disease and juvenile delinquency. He 
also gives statistics to point up what im 
proved housing has done for former slum 
dwellers toward raising their living standards. 

In Mr. Morris’ article, the plight of the 
veteran in regard to housing is reviewed. 
Mr. Morris lists cities and areas throughout 
the United States where only inferior tempo- 
rary housing or none at all is available for 
returning veterans and their families. He 
criticizes both government and business for 
their failure to plan and provide housing 
for the veterans and claims the veterans hous 
ing “crisis” is becoming chronic. 

Both articles are well-documented with 
color and black-and-white photos. 

A third article, to be published soon, will 
cover the steps being taken by the federal 
government, states, and cities to meet the 
housing problem. 


THE MYTHS OF HOUSING REFORM, by 
John P. Dean. American Sociological Review, 
April 1949. $1.00. The American Sociological 
Review, 450 Ahnaip Street, Menasha, Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Dean analyzes what he terms “myths” 
housing reform, which he lists as: (1) ap- 
peals to sympathres through such devices as 
photographs of slum dwellings and_ statistics 
on social disorders in slum areas; (2) sta- 
tistics “proving” that slums cause crime, de- 
linquency, ill health; (3) statistics “proving” 
the good results of rehousing; (4) statistics 
“proving” slum areas are more costly in dol 
lars and cents to the municipality than a 
yon-slum. = area. 

The author attacks past housing research 
studies on the premise that many of them 
have not upheld the theories they expound. 
He concedes that a few thoughtful studies 
have been made and that more are being 
shaped to take this direction. He asks that 
housing officials face the rehousing of fam- 
ilies as a social experiment in relocation and 
adjust policies and procedures accordingly. 
Until that time, he claims, rehousing opera 
tions will frequently fall far short of current 
objectives of social welfare. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY. 1949. 
371 pp. tables, charts, and graphs. 75 cents. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A report of the activities of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and its constitu- 
ents for the 1948 calendar year. In Part I, 
the report summarizes the field of housing 
for the year in regard to production, financ- 
ing, costs, etc., as well as the work of HHFA. 
Part Il makes a similar review of the activi- 
ties of the Home Loan Bank Board; Part III, 
for the Federal Housing Administration; and 
Part IV, the Public Housing Administration. 





INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY REC- 
REATION (Second Edition), by George D. 
Butler. 1949. 568 pp. $4.50. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

This second edition revises a book writ- 
ten nine years ago, said to have been used 
by community recreation personnel and com 
munity recreation planners possibly more 
than any other book on community recrea 
tion. E. Dana Caulkins, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, White Plains, New York, says 
of the book in a recent review: “This 1s it 
if you can have only one book on community 
recreation The book covers facilities, serv 
ices, and programs of municipal, tax-sup 
ported community recreation agencies, as 
well as nonprofit agencies supported by pri 
vate contributions that serve the entire com 
munity in recreation. 

The book goes into, in detail, the orgam 
zation of recreational activities, departments, 
finances, legal aspects, operations, and design 
and equipment of recreation areas—to men 
tion a few of the subjects discussed. 

The writer is considered an authority on 
community recreation through his long-time 
key position on the staff of the National 
Recreation Association, which has been a 
leader in community recreation for more 
than 40 years. 


To be reviewed. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR REC- 
REATION, by Gerald B. Fitzgerald. 1948. 
352 pp. $4.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who is an assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota and a 
recreation consultant, has in his book at 
tempted to clarify the pattern of organiza- 
tion for community recreation on local, county, 
state, and federal levels. In so doing, he 
stresses not only the necessity for communit 
recreation as a tax-supported service, but the 
necessity for volunteer 
groups, and laymen to take part in recrea 
tion planning. The book covers the history 


private agencies, 


of the development of community recreation 
in the United States and touches also on the 
experiences 1N community recreation in Aus 
tralia, Canada, and Great Britain. One chay 


ter also deals with the part the schools can 
play as a recreation agenc 


To be reviewed. 


DWELLING CONDITIONS IN THE TWO 
PRINCIPAL BLIGHTED AREAS, MIAMI, 
FLORIDA. 68 pp. charts, graphs, maps. Plan- 
ning Board of the City of Miami and the 
Slum Clearance Committee of the Dade Coun- 
ty Health Department, Miami, Florida. 

An analysis of a survey of dwelling con 
ditions and environment in the two prin 
cipal Negro areas in Miami. City and count 
officials making the study used as its basis 
“An Appraisal Method for Measuring th 
Quality of Housing,” developed by the Com 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Association. A sum 
mary of the findings is made for each of th 
two areas studied. 


HFA TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 9. 
March, 1949. 42 pp. plano. illus., tables. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Nor- 
mandy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

The ninth in a series of technical bulletins 
contains three articles: Coordination in Small 
House Design; Concrete Masonry; and Aspects 
of Fire and Safety in Houses. 
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WE PRESENT— 
(Continued from page 260) 
Hundreds and hundreds of my rent 
collections were from the modest 
homes of the longshoremen and other 
workers whose women folk, in times 
of unemployment, lined up at the 
soup kitchens. . . 


Octavia Hill 


Octavia Hill, founder of the Octavia 
Hill Association, lived in the district 
slightly over a mile from my office. 
Her mature life was devoted to a noble 
but all too teeble effort to provide 
decent housing for these poor people 
and to train them in good housekeep 
ing habits. Philanthropic citizens sup 
plied the funds with which the Octavia 
Hill Association bought and _rehabili- 
tated substandard housing of modest 
dimensions in, mostly, side streets and 
“courts” and alleys of that part of 
Philadelphia. Rents were and still are 
collected by women (to keep the tenants 
to as high a standard as possible in 
their housekeeping). This association 
also acts as agent for individuals who 
acquire such little homes for these 
purposes. 

I often acted as real estate agent for 
the association in the acquisition of 
these properties. With this experience, 
among a lot of other similar ones, it 
can easily be realized that I am familiar 
with the plight of the poor as regards 
housing. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that long before there was any public 
housing law, | was advocating that 
there should be one. 


People as Assets 


All my business life I had to deal 
with assets and liabilities as they 
appeared on bookkeeping ledgers. All 
my life, though, I knew our greatest 
assets were our people if they were 
regarded and treated as such. I knew, 
too, that they could be our greatest 
liabilities if we were content to let 
the pitifully few philanthropic citizens 
who were interested in decent hous- 
ing and the improvement of the lives 
of the poor, shoulder the whole load. 
I knew it had to be all of us. 

As a practical business man I am a 
devoted adherent of our American 
system of free private enterprise. Be- 
cause I felt I was practical, | advocated 
that all of us get on this job of pro- 
viding decent housing for all our peo- 
ple who could not provide it for 
themselves and that (again because I 
felt I was practical) we do it through 
the only established agencies  ca- 
pable of acting for all of us in this 
situation—our federal government, our 
state government, and our city govern- 
ment. . 


August, 1949 
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HERBERT EMMERICH 

has been appointed by President Truman as 

a member of his Advisory Committee on Man 


agement Improvement. Chairman of the 11 


member group of business and 


government 

leaders is Thomas Morgan, president of th 
Sperry Corporation 

President Truman has said that the Com 


mittee “will assist me in planning an effective 


management improvement program on i 


government-wide basis and in reviewing prog 
ress and accomplishments under it.” 

Among the members of the Committee ar 
the president of the American Management 
Association; the dean of Harvard's graduat 
school of public administration; Otto Nelson 
of the New York Lite Insurance Compan 
Gordon Clapp of TVA; and Stephen Early 
Undersecretary of Detense The director of 
the Bureau of the Budget will meet and ad 
vise with the Committec 


WILLIAM W. WURSTER 
has been named chairman of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission after 
having served during the past year as a publ 
interest member. Mr. Wurster is dean of the 
school of architecture and planning of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
formerly practiced architecture in San Fran 
cisco and was one of the designers of the large 
war housing developments on the west coast 
In editorializing on Mr. Wurster’s new NCPPC 
position, the Washington Post has said that 
his leadership “can be counted on to bring to 
the tasks of the commission the highest level 
Dean Wurster is 
a noted architect and city planner. ’ 
Another recent change in the Commission 


of professional competence 


is the retirement of General Ulysses S. Grant 
II. In his place, President Truman has ap 
pointed another architect, Hilyard R. Robin 
son, a Washington, D.C. architect. 


BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH 

has resigned from the National Security Re 
sources Board to accept appointment as the 
head of the Connectict State Housing Author 


Naturally I rejoiced when the fed 
eral act was passed in 1937, followed 
by the passage of the Pennsylvania act 
the same year and the establishment 
of The Philadelphia Housing Author 
ity by our city government later. | 
followed the news of the building of 
our Hill Creek project by the PWA 
with great interest and often visited 
it. I made many visits to the second 
project in our city. I watched with 
enthusiasm the eight blocks of slums 
cleared for the site of the Richard 
Allen Homes. Tasker Homes are right 
in South Philadelphia and I have 
visited that project of 1077 homes prob- 
ably more frequently than any of the 
others. To me, all four of our low- 
rent projects were just like a dream 
come true. 

I never imagined that I would be 


it Under legislation just enacted ce July 
JouRNAL, page 219), the state has increased 
its former $45 million moderate-rental pro 
gram to $65 millon and has imitiated a new 
> nilhon program financial auls to vet 
eran 

Betore going to the Security Resour Board 
in the tall of 1948, Mr. Loshbough had been 
Deputy in Charge of Operations of the Na 


tional Capital Housing Authorit 


N. STRAUS NAYFACH, 


ne t NAHO long-time remb ied 
ibout i il wo and wore mi recently 
eached the Association. Mr. Naytach was 
vw of tl wiginal architects chosen to d 
clop the program ot the San Antoniw Hou 
ing Authority back in 1938. Since that time 
he had been a NAHO member continuously 
During the war, he spent a year and a half 
with the muuthwest regional rite t the 
Federal Public Housing Authority as a project 
inner 
EDWIN C. BURNHAM 
has been appointed Supervising Auditor for 
the Pubhe Housing Administration South 
east and Southwest areas, comprising 1|4 state 
Mr. Burnham has been with PHA and _ its 
predecessor agencies since 1935—first as a 
project accountant tor low-rent projects in 


Buffalo and Lackawanna, New York; later as 
Assistant Regional Auditor in the Fort Worth 
office, and, in 1943, as Supervising Auditor. 


HOMER H. HANNA 
has resigned as housing manager of one of 
the temporary housing developments of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Dallas to 
enter medical school. He writes L believe 
that any fair-minded person who associates 
with public housing for any appreciable time 
will come out from the treatment a fan for 
life. I firmly believe that public housing 1s 
the only answer available today for slum clear 
ance and adequate housing for the very low 
incom groups 

Mrs. Hanna is continuing her housing ath 
liation as a home visitor for the Dallas Au 
thority. 


JAMES C. COOK, 

riministrative officer of the Housing Authority 
of the City and County of San Francisco, has 
been appointed chairman of the Subcommittee 
mn Public Housing Data of the Bay Area Real 
Estate Research Committee 


called upon to become more intimately 
associated with public housing than 
just as a private citizen, interested in 
When I was asked to 
serve as a member of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, naturally I ac 
cepted because here was a work into 
which I could put my heart because 


its progress. 


ot the deep conviction that government- 
ally subsidized decent housing was the 
only decent housing our low-income 
groups ever could have. | knew from 
years of day-to-day contact with these 
people, that private industry never had, 
never will, and can not now provide 
such housing for them. 

I do not blame private industry for 
this. I do blame them for claiming 
they can do it and for opposing public 
housing. 
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POSITIONS 


A83, PROJECT PLANNER—MIDWEST 

Local housing authority wants project 
planner to investigate potential sites for pub 
lic housing and redevelopment projects; de 
termine housing market; formulate work 
programs for guidance of architects in de 
sign of public housing; formulate suggested 
plans for rebuilding on redevelopment sites 
by private enterprise; prepare reports; rep 
resent the agency at meetings with others. 
Must have two years of college study with 
principal emphasis on city planning, hous 
ing, or urban redevelopment plus one year 
of experience or three years’ experience; also, 
experience or study in public administration, 
working knowledge of public records of real 
property, and working knowledge of typical 
state and federal legislation on public hous 
ing and redevelopment. Age limits from 
24 to 40. Availability by the end of August 


A84, A85, LAND AND PROJECT PLAN- 


NERS—CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


A84, Land Planners—Must have degree in 
city planning, landscape architecture, civil 
engineering, architecture, or equivalent train 
ing, plus suitable experience in city or com 
munity planning, preferably in relation to 
housing problems. Should be familiar with 
land use principles. Salary 
and $3876-$4788. 

A85, Project Planners—Must have degree 
in architecture, civil engineering, or equiva- 
lent training, with suitable experience in 
planning and construction of housing devel 
opments. Also general knowledge of | site 
planning and site improvement work and 
preparation of estimates of construction and 
operating costs. Salary—-$5088-$6288 and 
$3876-$4788. 

Applicants for both of the above positions 
should send details of training and experience 
to the Director of Employment, Chicago 
Housing Authority, 343 South 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


S$SORK-S6288 


Dearborn 


A86, PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION WORKER 

National group wants public relations per 
son to work with national and local agencies 
in the fields of education, informal educa 
tion, recreation, parks, and social work. Main 
qualifications are a knowledge of community 


AVAILABLE 


organization and how to work with and 
through groups. No writing or publicity de- 
velopment. Salary—around $6000. 


A87, A88, INDUSTRIAL SPECIALIST, 
CONTRACT NEGOTIATOR—FEDERAL 

The United States Civil Service Commis 
sion announces examinations for the follow 
ing positions: 

A87, Industrial Specialist—Persons with 
progressively responsible experience in indus 
trial management, planning, engineering, cost 
accounting, business analysis, distribution, etc., 
are eligible for examinations for a_ highly 
varied list of positions coming under the 
general title of industrial specialist. 

A88, Contract Negotiator—Qualitying ex 
perience for a number of positions involving 
various phases of contract negotiation includes 
progressive responsibility in purchasing, pro 
duction, accounting, business analysis, law, 
finance, college business teaching, merchan 
dising, etc. 

Two different examinations have been an 
nounced for both classifications, one for posi- 
tions in grades CAF 6 to 12, at a salary 
range from $3351 to $6235, and one for 
positions in grades CAF 13 to 15, at a salary 
range from $7432 to $10,305. Applications 
for the former must be filed by August 16. 
No closing date has been set for the higher 
grade positions. No written examination ts 
required. 

File Card Form 5001-ABC, Forms 14, 12, 
and 57, available from any first- or second 
class post office, except in regional head 
quarters cities, where forms must be obtained 
from the Civil Service Commission regional 
offices, or from The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington 25, D. C 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W85, Male, 28 years—ADMINISTRATION, 
RESEARCH 

Received master’s degree in urban land eco 
nomics in June. Work experience includes 
a total of 12 months as research assistant 
handling two six-months’ jobs: (1) analysis 
of basic appraisal theory and practice and 
miscellaneous housing problems, and organi 
zation of library for housing research staff; 


(2) analysis of the economic base of several 
cities desiring to set up planning agencies, 
research on planning problems at all levels 
of government, and conference planning and 
participation. Prior experience in various 
administrative and organizational capacities 
while attending school. Education includes 
two years’ study in architecture. 


W89, Male, 27 years—PLANNING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, RESEARCH 

Presently and for past year, assistant plan- 
ner with city planning commission and part- 
time voluntary research adviser with local 
council of social agencies; nearly six months 
as city planner making studies and recom 
mendations on trafic congestion, civic center, 
and urban redevelopment in large eastern 
city; two years as part-time research assist- 
ant investigating community organizations, 
activities, employment, group morale, etc. 


Education—master of city planning. 


W90, Male, 42 years — HOUSING-PLAN- 
NING RESEARCH, EDUCATION, ORGANI- 
ZATIONAL WORK 

IT'wo years health department, three years 
citizens organization, hive years teaching. 
Education—sociology, Ph.D. equivalent. 


W93, Male, 46 years—HOUSING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, TECHNICAL DIRECTION, 
PLANNING 
Presently office 
struction firm. Nearly eight and a half years 
with Federal Public Housing Authority, as 
area project planner for a total of six years 
and as budget contract adviser for two years. 
Nine years as architect with another federal 
Previous experience with private 
construction firms. Education—architectural. 


engineer with private con 


agency. 


W94, Male, 35 years—HOUSING ADMINIS- 
TRATION, ECONOMICS, ANALYSIS, 
TRAINING 

Now assistant sociology professor; one year 
as instructor in psychology; four years as 
assistant regional housing economist with 
National Housing Agency: one year as plan- 
ning technician and acting director for state 
planning commission; one year as assistant 
economist with federal agricultural agency; 
total of five years previous university experi 
ence, as instructor, research associate in urban 
and regional planning, research assistant in 
rural community organization, and editorial 
assistant. Education—M.A. government and 
history; currently Ph.D. candidate in sociol 
ogy and geography. 








NAHO MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active $10 

Individual Associate 5 

Individual—Junior Active (for 
those with annual incomes 
under $2400) 

Sustaining oar 
and upward in multiples of 
$25, at the option of the 
member 

Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units owned 
by a public housing agency, 
starting at $20. 
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AUTHORITATIVE 


ECONOMIC 








HOUSING STUDIES 


The unique, comprehensive experience and training of 
our staff enable us to offer thorough, reliable housing and 
land economic studies anywhere at substantial savings. 
An account of a typical ERA survey, a Mil- 
waukee housing study, appears in this issue 
of the Journal. 


RESEARCH AGENCY 
Main Office: 114 North Carroll Street ¢ 
Phone Fairchild 9814 


LOW-COST 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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